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be expected, to serious trouble in Egypt. They 

have also created for Great Britain a position 
of considerable anxiety. The report that British troops 
had been called out to quell the rioting in Alexandria 
happily proved false ; but H.M. Government has had to 
send a couple of warships. This is a precaution they 
could hardly avoid taking, since we are bound, whether 
we like it or not, to protect the interests of foreign com- 
munities in Egypt. Mr. MacDonald has stated explicitly 
that our attitude is one of strict neutrality in the 
struggle between the Palace and the people. Probably 
this will not prevent its being said and believed by a 
great many Egyptians that we are as usual backing 
reaction, and anyone reading our Conservative papers 
might easily be confirmed in that belief. It is neverthe- 
less untrue so far as the British Government in con- 
cerned, and also, we are sure, sc far as the majority of 
the British nation is concerned. Outside a small circle 
of Die-hards there is no sympathy in this country for 
tyrannies and dictatorships, and still less is there any 
desire to put our fingers into any more hornets’ nests. 
But since we are in Egypt and our influence there is 
obviously not a negligible thing, we hope it will be used, 
quietly but firmly, in favour of the restoration of con- 
stitutional government with the least possible delay. 

* * * 


Ke FUAD’S despotic tastes have led, as was to 


The Viceroy’s address last week, and subsequent 
speeches by unofficial members of the Legislature, like 
Sir Hugh Cocke, the leader of the European group, had 
done much to clear the air in India for the Round Table 


followed—that is to say, is Great Britain to be repre- 
sented by the British Government—or are all parties to 
have seats? If the Cabinet had its way, it would no 
doubt be the former; but the insistence of the 
Opposition will almost certainly make this impossible, 
and Conservatives and Liberals will take their places 
with the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State. In 
principle, there is doubtless a great deal to be said for a 
representation of all parties that would result in a 
harmonious settlement. But the mischief of it is that 
there seems small chance of harmony. The Conserva- 
tives in general, and a number of the Liberals too, have 
made it clear that their object is to resist any advance 
beyond the limits of the Simon proposals. And that 
means, of course, no settlement that will be acceptable 
to any substantial section of Indian opinion. We can 
only hope that between now and the autumn the folly 
—to call it by no harder name—of this intransigent 
attitude will be realised. Otherwise the Conference bids 
fair to be a tragic farce. 


* * * 


The rising hopes of the Indian moderates are 
already dashed by the prospect of a Conference in which 
the dice will be loaded against them, and Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad is talking of the Liberals reconsidering their 
decision to come to London. This is all the more un- 
fortunate in that it follows close upon the efforts 
towards conciliation that were stimulated by Lord 
Irwin’s appeal. Mr. Jayakar, a prominent Hindu 
Liberal, was deputed to see Mr. Gandhi and the 
Viceroy, with the aim of inducing the Congress leaders 
to end the campaign of civil disobedience. There is, of 
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course, no weakening in the hostility to the Simon 
Report in India. The Council of the All-India Moslem 
League has declared it to be unacceptable, since it is 
** retrograde and reactionary in spirit.’”’ Nor have the 
monsoon rains done much to check public disorder. A 
week-end of grave disturbance in Bombay, caused by 
defiance of the ban on processions, resulted in the 
heaviest toll of casualties so far recorded, and business 
in Bombay has reached the point of collapse. In Eastern 
Bengal several districts have been in a condition of wild 
disorder. It is worth noting that a debate on the police 
in the Assembly brought from the Bengali members 
not so much attacks on the police as urgent calls for 
a more efficient upholding of public order. 


* * * 


The fight over the Naval Treaty is still being dragged 
out in the American Senate. After a fortnight of 
wandering debates in the special session the utmost 
efforts are required to hold a quorum, and the President 
is being urged to take drastic, and for him unimagin- 
able, steps for the purpose of compelling the truant 
Senators to make a show of earning their salaries. 
Senator Hiram Johnson and the other irreconcilables 
created a comic situation by demanding the production 
of all the London papers (including what are supposed 
to be the explosive private dispatches of the American 
Ambassador). Mr. Hoover withstood them, pointing 
out the elementary need of preserving the decencies 
between governments. The opponents of the Treaty 
then turned to the customary tactics of moving reserva- 
tions, with the object of tiring out the majority. 
Senator Norris of Nebraska, who is much too good a 
man to play the game of Hiram Johnson, introduced a 
reservation affirming the Senate’s understanding that 
there is nothing in the withheld documents which in any 
way modifies the text of the Treaty. Mr. Hoover’s 
statement to the Senate was unequivocal. He gave his 
word that no secret understandings, promises, or com- 
mitments had been made by the American delegation 
in London. Ratification is doubtless assured; but it 
is an uninspiring finish. 

* * * 


During the past week two events in Germany have 
illustrated the growing discontent with parliamentary 
government. President Hindenburg, hitherto the most 
correct and constitutional of Presidents, has had a sharp 
clash with the Prussian Government over the question 
of the Stahlhelm. He refused to attend the Liberation 
Festivities in the Rhineland unless the ban on the 
Stahlhelm were removed. In spite of the fact that the 
Stahlhelm is an anti-republican military organisation, 
which last year was guilty of breaches of the Peace 
Treaty in the Rhineland, the Prussian Government gave 
way, and the President has won his point. At the same 
time Dr. Briining, the German Chancellor, despairing of 
a majority for his Finance Bills, has had recourse to 
Article 48 of the Constitution, which empowers the 
President to act without Parliament in cases of 
emergency. This measure has aroused less criticism 
than might have been expected. The Reichstag is 
dissatisfied, but it wants its holiday, and it does not 
want an election in August. It may utter a mild 
protest, but it will do nothing. The crisis will be 
temporarily averted, but is certain to recur in the 
autumn. 


iememananll 


After negotiations which have continued uninter- 
ruptedly for three years, Austria has succeeded in 
floating an international loan. The total sum 
sanctioned is £21,000,000, of which £12,700,000 js 
being offered for immediate subscription. Of this 
£12,700,000 Great Britain’s share is £3,000,000. The 
remainder is being raised in New York, Rome, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Amsterdam, and Vienna. Although the 
conditions are not very favourable (7 per cent. is a 
high rate even for a country like Austria), the news of 
its success has been received by the Austrian population 
with feelings of relief. The loan itself is a turning-point 
in the history of the new Austria. It will not enable 
her to surmount all her economic difficulties—these go 
deeper than mere financial distress—but it will allow 
her a considerable breathing-space. It will help to 
relieve the internal tension and should enable the 
Chancellor to push on with the financial reforms and 
economies which he has long had in mind. Austria will 
be able to carry on for a few years, and that, in all the 
circumstances, is something to be thankful for. 


* * * 


Wednesday’s debate on the Conservative vote of 
censure was interesting. In form, Mr. Snowden’s 
speech appeared to rank him, as firmly as ever, among 
the Free Traders; but in fact it was rather an anti- 
tariff than a Free Trade speech. The Prime Minister 
too made it quite clear that the Government not only 
had an open mind on the question of bulk purchase and 
import control, but definitely intended that these 
matters should be discussed at the Imperial Conference. 
Sir Oswald Mosley and Mr. Wise made straightforward 
speeches in favour of this third policy, as an alternative 
to both tariffs and Free Trade; and, while they do not 
of course rank as official spokesmen of the party, there 
can be no doubt that opinion in the Cabinet, as well as 
among its back-bench supporters, is rapidly moving 
their way. Apart from this important development, the 
debate pursued the normal course. Mr. Baldwin main- 
tained his uneasy straddle between irreconcilable 
policies; Mr. Lloyd George concealed his haziness of 
view under an assault on Mr. Baldwin; and Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain tried to score points off Mr. Snowden. The 
thing that matters is that in the course of the debate a 
new attitude on the part of the Government, and even 
of Mr. Snowden, was definitely revealed. The Labour 
third policy is at length beginning to emerge. 


© * * 


The Government has decided to make a final effort to 
come to terms with the House of Lords over the hours 
clauses of the Coal Mines Bill. After a conference 
between Mr. Graham and the Miners’ Federation, it was 
announced on Thursday that an amended clause would 
be put forward and sent to the Lords for their considera- 
tion. This new proposal accepts the principle of a per- 
missive * spread-over ” of working hours within the 
limits of a forty-five hours’ week, but makes its adoption 
in any district conditional on the consent not only of 
the miners in the district, but also of the Miners 
Federation as a national body. The Federation is thus 
given, in form at any rate, the power to veto entirely 
the ‘* spread-over ” system. Actually, it would in all 
probability not feel strong enough to do this; but the 
necessity of getting its consent would be a distinct asset 
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to it in bargaining with the owners, and would help it 
to get back its old status as a negotiating body. What 
remains to be seen is whether the Lords will accept this 
new wording. The colliery owners will almost certainly 
be opposed to it, and its acceptance would really mean 
a victory for the Government. It does, however, 
provide the Lords with a means of avoiding a crisis, and 
at the same time saving their face. It is to be hoped 
they will take it; for its rejection means either the loss 
of the Bill, or a General Election—both undesirable 
things. 
* * * 


The number of the registered unemployed has now 
risen to 1,983,500, and no one any longer doubts that 
it will be over two millions by the autumn. It is true 
that the major part of the recent additions have been to 
the numbers ‘‘ temporarily stopped ”’ rather than to 
those who are wholly unemployed; but there is not 
much comfort to be derived from this, in face of a 
trade trend that is still quite definitely adverse, and 
likely to continue adverse for some time to come. There 
has been an increase also in the number of relief schemes 
authorised and actually begun; but beside the rising 
tide of unemployment the results of the labours of Lord 
St. Davids and his colleagues are like baling out the 
ocean with a tin can. Naturally, the rise in unemploy- 
ment is causing the Government’s critics on the Labour 
side to redouble their propaganda. The I.L.P. has 
announced a new crusade in favour of the Maxton 
policy, with a lordly disregard for the difficulties of 
raising the money under existing conditions, and 
Sir Oswald Mosley and Mr. Wise have both contributed 
trenchantly to the vote of censure debate. These critics 
of the Government may entertain exaggerated ideas of 
what can be done by purely national action to cope with 
the effects of a world-wide depression. But assuredly 
they represent a very big body of discontent with the 
Government’s policy—a state of mind to which further 
evidence is borne by page after page of resolutions 
demanding a more active policy about unemployment 
on the recently published agenda for this year’s Labour 
Party Conference. 


* * * 


There has been further trouble in Lancashire during 
the past week over the introduction of the eight-loom 
system. In this instance, a particular firm apparently 
announced the introduction of the system without any 
prior consultation with the Weavers’ Amalgamation, 
which thereupon threatened a stoppage of work. The 
employers at first replied in a militant tone; but they 
have now agreed that action shall be postponed until 
the two parties have met and discussed the situation. 
This averts the immediate danger; but it does not, of 
course, in any way settle the issue. Meanwhile, the 
Government is going on with its preparations for a con- 
ference to discuss the report of the recent Committee 
of the Economic Advisory Council, which deals, among 
other things, with the eight-loom system. The Trade 
Unions have agreed to take part in this conference, 
provided that all the questions relevant to the con- 
dition of the industry are open for discussion. It seems 
inevitable that in some form the eight-loom system 
should be accepted, at least in certain sections of the 
trade; but the weavers are naturally anxious, if they 
have to agree to this, to make the concession in con- 
nection with a general reorganisation of the industry 
rather than as an isolated move. There is more chance 
so, they think, of getting a quid pro quo. Accordingly, 
they object to the adoption of the system until it has 
been fully considered, along with other matters, at the 


forthcoming official conference over which Mr. Clynes 
is to preside. 


. * ” 


A few years ago almost any audience in Great Britain 
would have listened with incredulity to a leading 
scientist, prominently connected with industry, dog- 
matically proclaiming the passing of the coal age. 
But nowadays we are not even startled by Dr. Levin- 
stein’s declaration on this point, though most people 
in Great Britain have certainly not yet learnt the 
lessons which he went on to derive from it. ‘* The 
weakness of Great Britain as a manufacturing country 
was its dependence on coal for power, instead of on the 
tides, the waterfalls, the wind, the direct radiation of 
the sun.’’ Here is the wheel come full circle; for how 
often have we been told that Britain’s industrial pros- 
perity has been builded firmly upon a rock of coal. 
Dr. Levinstein’s conclusion was that, under the 
changed conditions, we least of all countries could 
afford to neglect agriculture, or to follow merely the 
principle of buying in the cheapest and selling in the 
dearest market. If coal as a resource is failing us, our 
other natural resources become clearly of far greater 
importance. Dr. Levinstein prophesied that the 
chemists of the world would conquer its economic 
problems by using the resources of the air to produce 
wealth in ever-increasing measure. But he could not 
prophesy for Great Britain any advantage over other 
countries in this respect such as coal and steam gave 
to her industries in the nineteenth century. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Twelfth of July, 
the festival of Orange Ulster, has come and gone, peace- 
fully, if not noiselessly. It is immemorial custom that 
the Orange procession should be enlivened by amateur 
bands wherein a thin wail of fife contends heroically 
with an intolerable deal of drum. Political passions 
used to be deeply stirred by this orgy of drumming. 
For a short space Nationalists and Orangemen hated 
one another intensely. But in a few days neighbourly 
feeling resumed its current, and 

Silence like a poultice came 
To heal the blows of sound. 

Thirty years ago the factions almost invariably took to 
fisticuffs or stone-throwing. Police Inspectors looked 
forward to the day with trepidation, and when it was 
over poured forth libations and thanked the gods that 
another anniversary had passed and left their heads 
unbroken. Now every year sees the partisan character 
of the demonstration less emphasised, the great day 
declining more and more into a mere public holiday. 
But the change is superficial. The growing solidarity 
among working men and women is still a fragile bond, 
unfit to sustain political or religious tension. Cleavage 
between Nationalist and Orangeman is deep. The 
Orangeman is fervently loyal to the British connection ; 
the Nationalist detests the Six-County Government, and 
dreams of freedom and union with the South. And a 
good deal of religious bitterness yet survives, tinged 
faintly with the absurd, but still vigorous. At the 
recent ‘* Twelfth ’’ a tablet was erected in an Orange 
Hall in Ulster in memory of two brethren of the Order 
‘* who were killed at the Clonoe Fight by the Roman 
Catholics when returning from the demonstration on 
Monday Evg., 18th July, 1829,” an example of 
remembrance more tenacious than desirable; and a 
Protestant clergyman, appalled by the prospect of a 
visit from the Head of the Catholic Church, made it 
quite clear in his platform oration that the Pope was 
still persona non grata in Portadown. 
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THE REFORM OF PARLIAMENT 


E urged, a few weeks ago, the need for a far- 

\ V reaching revision of the procedure of Parlia- 

ment. Under present conditions not only is 
the time at the disposal of Parliament utterly inade- 
quate for the work it ought to do; a great deal even of 
that scanty time is wasted by being wrongly used. The 
membership of the House of Commons is certainly not 
too large either for the work it has to do, or for the 
effective representation of the electorate; but the 
business of Parliament is at present so organised as to 
make no use of the numbers available. A quarter, or 
less, of the present membership could certainly do 
what is done as well, or better, along the present lines. 
But the remedy is not to cut down the membership— 
a course which would make constituencies impossibly 
large, and reduce representation to a farce. The 
remedy must lie, at least in part, of making more 
effective use of the members. 

As matters stand, the rank-and-file Member of 
Parliament, especially if he belongs to the party in 
office, is often little more than a voting machine. His 
desire to intervene in debate, if he does so desire, so 
far from being welcomed, makes him unpopular with 
his leaders; for it threatens further waste of time. If 
he is of the Opposition parties, he may be encouraged ; 
for it is a long-standing theory that time-wasting is 
an essential part of the work of opposition. But if he 
is a Government supporter, his chief duty is to sit tight 
and vote straight, making himself heard only enough 
to justify his presence in the minds of his constituents. 
This attitude on the part of Government Whips is not 
mere malice, or mere officialism; it is foreed upon 
them by the need for getting on with the programme 
of legislation. But it means, in effect, that the majority 
of the members of the House of Commons would be 
more reliable, and less of a nuisance, if they did not 
attend at all, but were allowed to record their votes by 
proxy in the appropriate lobby. 

This is a ridiculous state of affairs. It is doubtless 
essential that certain major issues should be debated, 
theoretically, in the presence of the whole House. But 
the whole House in fact spends a very large part of 
its time over details that could be far better dealt 
with by a smaller number. It is true that, of late years, 
more and more Bills have been sent upstairs, to Stand- 
ing Committees representing proportionately the vari- 
ous parties, and that this has enabled several measures 
to be debated simultaneously, as far as their details 
are concerned. But these Standing Committees have 
been constituted as minor Parliaments, using the same 
procedure as the House itself, and a good deal less able 
than the House to speed up progress by the artificial 
shortening of debate. In the House, and in Com- 
mittee on the floor of the House, guillotine and 
kangaroo closure have been recognised as indispens- 
able methods of limiting obstruction. But in the 
Standing Committees the obstructionists come into 
their own. 

The reform of the Standing Committees of the House 
of Commons therefore suggests itself as the easiest first 
step. There are plainly two things wrong with the 
Committees—their numbers and their procedure. They 
are too large to be really committees at all; and conse- 





quently their procedure is not that of a committee, 
but follows the precedents of Parliament itself, [f 
there were more and smaller committees, and if they 
went to work not by speech-making, but by talking 
across a table in true committee fashion, they would 
be able both to undertake far more work at the same 
time, and to get it done much more quickly and with 
greater efficiency. There would not be the same oppor- 
tunity for moving one amendment after another merely 
for the purpose of wasting time; and the members, 
compelled to discuss like reasonable beings instead of 
delivering orations, would be far more likely to 
hammer out Bills in workmanlike fashion. 

What we are here putting forward is not quite the 
proposal long associated with the name of Mr. F. W. 
Jowett. We are not insisting that there should be a 
committee for each of the main departments, or that 
each Minister should stand in a special relation to a 
particular committee. That would be difficult to recon- 
cile either with party government or with the Cabinet 
system, and we do not believe any breach with either 
of these to be at present practical politics. The Stand- 
ing Committees would remain, as they are now, not 
specialist bodies, but representatives of the House as 
a whole. Possibly, they might gradually acquire in 
certain cases something of a specialist character ; but, 
even if so, this should grow out of need, and not be 
imposed as part of a uniform pattern. Parliament 
needs a flexible instrument that can be tuned to the 
uses of the day. At one time, it may be necessary to 
have two or three committees dealing simultaneously 
with matters that fall within the work of a single 
department, whereas at another time that department 
may have no legislation to bring forward. It is impor- 
tant to preserve the principle that, apart from special 
cases such as the Scottish Committee, any type of Bill 
may be referred to any committee that happens to be 
free to consider it. What is wanted is, above all, an 
increase in the number of the committees, a decrease 
in their size, and a change in their methods of 
procedure. 

Of course, if the Standing Committees were so re- 
organised as to get through more business in less time, 
there would be necessarily more Bills to report to the 
House; and if the House of Commons as a whole then 
insisted on doing all the work over again, the conges- 
tion would become worse than ever. This is the 
objection most commonly advanced to the proposal 
which we have made. Smaller committees, it is sug- 
gested, would carry less weight; and therefore Parlia- 
ment would be more insistent on arguing the entire 
matter over again. If, however, as we believe, the 
smaller committees would actually do the work better, 
there is no valid reason why they should carry less 
weight. And it would be necessary to alter the proce- 
dure of the House itself so as to fit in with the new 
conditions. 

The House as a whole, we think, ought to renounce 
all claim to be a drafting body. It should have power 
to refer back an entire Bill, or an entire clause of a 
Bill, to the committee responsible for the wording; 
but it ought not itself to attempt the task of re- 
drafting. As a defeat in committee could clearly not 
be taken as involving the fall of the Government, the 
Government itself would have to have the power of 
moving an alternative clause in the House as a whole; 
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and the House would then be free either to adopt one 
of the two drafts, or to refer both back to the com- 
mittee, but not itself to tinker with the clause. Draft- 
ing should be a matter for the committee, or for the 
Government ; the House should confine itself to saying 
“ves ’’ or “ no,’’ or to choosing between A and B. 
A chamber of many hundred members is clearly a quite 
inappropriate body to attempt the task of detailed 
drafting. 

Here, we believe, is one way, worth at least the 
most serious exploration, in which the business of 
Parliament might be greatly improved. We do not 
suggest that it would work miracles, or be by itself a 
satisfactory solution of the whole problem of legislative 
congestion. There are other complementary sugges- 
tions that will also repay the most careful study. 
It should, for example, be considered whether, side by 
side with the existing methods of legislation, other 
methods could not be at least experimentally intro- 
duced. Could not Parliament usefully, in certain cases, 
instead of passing a complete Act with all the details 
elaborated, pass simply a series of resolutions, embody- 
ing the main principles of an Act, and confer upon a 
subordinate body, either already in existence or 
created for the purpose, the power to elaborate these 
resolutions into a workable measure having the force 
of law? We already give Government departments 
wide powers to make regulations under minor Acts. 
Need we be afraid to confer powers at least as wide, 
and perhaps wider, on functional bodies such as a duly 
constituted conference of Local Authorities, or a special 
body set up to represent industry from the standpoint 
of both producers and consumers, or perhaps a more 
specialised conference set up to deal with a particular 
measure? The French State has made some experi- 
ments with bodies of this sort, and they appear to have 
worked fairly well. It would be necessary, of course, 
to define the limits within which any such body would 
have authority. But might it not often be better 
to accord powers of this sort to such bodies than, as 
now, to a Government department? 

Again, could not the drafting of measures outside 
Parliament, in close consultation with the various 
interests concerned, be carried a good deal further than 
it has been so far? The weakness of such methods at 
present is largely that the negotiations are usually 
conducted in private, and therefore do not serve to 
ventilate the issues, or to educate opinion upon them. 
If such discussions were held in public, it might be 
possible for the Government to submit approved Bills 
for acceptance or rejection by Parliament as they 
stood, with only a single debate and no committee 
Stage at all. 

Doubtless, many people will regard all the sugges- 
tions which we have made as drastic invasions of the 
rights and traditions of Parliament, and even as sub- 
versive of parliamentary government. But parlia- 
mentary government is not an end but a means; it is 
only justified if it works reasonably well in relation to 
current needs. We believe in it as the best system 
available; but it needs constant modification in the 
light of changing conditions, and the inessentials of 
our present parliamentary procedure should not be 
regarded as bound up with the parliamentary system 
itself. We must speed up the processes of legislation ; 
we must enable Parliament to do more work. If the 
proposals here advanced are not the best for that pur- 
pose, let us hear of better ones. But reforms there 
must be. For we require a Parliament which is an 
effective instrument of constitutional change, and not 
of obstruction to changes that the needs of our time 
make peremptory. 


THE CANADIAN ELECTION 


Toronto : June 28th. 

F an Englishman wishes to understand Canadian politics 

I he must begin by freeing his mind from all the ideas 
suggested by the words Liberal and Conservative. 

Our political parties in Canada are North American, and 
their English names are only a survival from the colonial 
era. Like other survivals—our English Governor-General, 
for instance—they do considerable harm by blinding us to 
the realities of our Government. It cannot be too often 
repeated that Burke’s definition of party has no application 
to North America. On this continent, in countries so vast 
in size as are Canada and the United States, and with such 
a diversity of interests within their borders, the essence of 
politics is sectionalism. In Canada this is accentuated by 
racial and religious differences. Ever since the 1840’s, when 
we achieved responsible government, our twonaticnal parties 
have been nothing but loose aggregations of sectional groups 
held together by a common name, a common desire for the 
sweets of office and, as time went on, by ancestor worship. 

The Dominion is divided into four main geographical 
sections. In the first, the Maritime Provinces, they are 
still voting Liberal or Conservative because Joe Howe was 
a fine fellow or because Charles Tupper had a loud voice. 
But, whatever the party label of the candidates who seek 
election there, they all appeal to the voters on one ground ; 
their sole policy consists of raids upon the national treasury 
in the name of ‘‘ Maritime rights.”” The present Govern- 
ment has been so generous in buying them off that it hopes 
for some increase in the Maritime Liberal representation in 
this election. But the three Maritime Provinces combined 
send only twenty-nine members to a House of two hundred 
and forty-five, so that it does not much matter what 
they do. 

The second section, the valley of the St. Lawrence, 
embraces the two dominant provinces of Quebec (sixty- 
five members) and Ontario (eighty-two members). It is the 
industrial centre of Canada, and economically the two 
provinces have the same interests. But differences of race 
and religion have always kept them in opposite party camps. 
The French in Quebec called themselves Conservatives in 
the days of Sir John Macdonald, and have called themselves 
Liberal since the days of Laurier, but in reality they are 
only French. They have formed a solid racial block since 
the time of Durham’s Report, and their fundamental 
political policy is to sit as a bloc to the right of 
Mr. Speaker. They have been almost continuously success- 
ful in this, and they always get what they want from any 
Canadian Government. In the last Parliament there were 
sixty-one Liberals from Quebec, who thus made up half 
of the Government party. Most observers seem to agree 
that there will be the same number in the next Parliament. 

About Ontario’s voting in national elections, the only 
thing that can be predicted with certainty is that it will be 
opposed to that of Quebec. In 1926 the Tories won fifty- 
three of the province’s eighty-two seats, and they expect to 
do better this year. Both Ontario and Quebec, with their 
highly-developed industries, might be expected to give birth 
to a political Labour movement; but the workers still vote 
blindly as Orangemen or Catholics, and the manufacturers 
appear to have converted them to an unquestioning belief 
in high protection. Both provinces also have thousands of 


farmers whose economic interests are certainly not those of 
the industrial centres. But the farmers’ political movement, 
which has been so notable in the West since the war, was an 
almost complete fiasco in Ontario and never got started at 
all in Quebec. The effect of all this is that the two provinces 
are dominated by the big industrial and financial interests 
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of Montreal and Toronto, who regard all religions as equally 
useful. 

The third section of the country—the three prairie 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, who send 
fifty-four members to Parliament—is the home of political 
Radicalism in Canada. The essential feature of the prairie 
is wheat; and the prairie farmers, who have to sell their 
enormous and increasing surplus of wheat in the world’s 
markets, have for a generation been in revolt against the 
manufacturing, financial and transportation interests of 
Montreal and Toronto. The prairie, also, is inhabited by 
comparatively recent arrivals, and ancestor worship has not 
yet taken such a hold there as in the older provinces. Party 
ties are consequently very loose, and there is a general 
tendency to regard the two old parties merely as expedients 
by which Ontario and Quebec exploit the rest of the country. 
The last ten years have been marked by the rise of new 
political groups which have aimed at supplanting Liberals 
and Conservatives altogether. 

In Alberta and Manitoba the organised farmer movement 
went into politics, as well as into co-operative elevators 
and wheat pools, and these two provinces have had farmer 
Governments for some time. In Saskatchewan the Liberal 
Government which had ruled the province since 1905 was 
finally ousted last year, and at present there is a 
** Co-operative ’? Government of Conservatives and Inde- 
pendents which is likely to become a pure farmer Govern- 
ment in a year or so. In national politics the 1921 election 
saw an upheaval which almost completely overwhelmed the 
two old parties. Mr. Crerar arrived at Ottawa as the leader 
of a new party of sixty-five members (of whom some twenty 
odd came from Ontario)—the Progressives. Neither 
Mr. Crerar, however, nor Mr. Forke, who succeeded him as 
leader, was able to achieve internal harmony in their party. 
Both leaders regarded the new movement as merely the left 
wing of Liberalism, while most of their followers wanted to 
be much more independent. In the 1925 election their 
numbers were reduced to twenty-five. In the 1926 
election Mr. Forke led some of his Manitoba followers back 
into the Liberal fold. He is now a Liberal senatcr, and 
Mr. Crerar is a Liberal Cabinet Minister. The Progressives 
have broken up into several groups. The largest of these 
consists of the U.F.A. members (the United Farmers of 
Alberta), who numbered eleven in the last Parliament, 
under the leadership of Mr. Gardiner. There are also 
eight or ten independent Progressives from Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan; and there is Miss Agnes MacPhail, our 
solitary woman member, from Ontario. In addition there 
are three Labour members from Winnipeg and Calgary 
under the leadership of Mr. Woodsworth. All of these little 
groups meet in caucus together at Ottawa, and they have 
agreed in the next Parliament to chcose a chairman to lead 
them on the floor of the House. They have by this time had 
nine years’ experience of Ottawa politics, and they know how 
to use their weight. Now that the Liberal machine in 
Saskatchewan is broken, they hope to come back with 
increased farmer representation from that province and to 
be strong enough to hold the balance of power in the next 
Parliament. 

The fourth section of Canada consists of British Columbia, 
which has a representation of fourteen members. Canadians 
from east of the Rockies will tell you that the predominantly 
Conservative character of the Pacific province is due to the 
large number of its inhabitants who are remittance men or 
retired colonels from England. But this is probably a libel. 

No one would pretend that there is much excitement over 
the present election, and no one seems to expect any very 
great change in the political situation. The chief centre of 
interest is in Saskatchewan. The provincial Liberal Govern- 


ment there was defeated last year as the result of an 
uprising against its too close alliance with the French 
Catholic hierarchy. The question now is whether the Con- 
servatives will be able to ride the Protestant horse to 
victory in a national election, or whether the farmers? 
political movement will be the one that profits by the 
Liberal downfall. Whatever happens, it seems evident that 
Conservative tactics in Saskatchewan have solidified Quebec 
once more for the Liberals. In Quebec the Liberals have also 
found another card to play. About two weeks ago an obscure 
French-Canadian politician sprang into fame when the news- 
papers discovered that he was telling his constituents to 
vote for King because, if Bennett were elected, they would 
be conscripted to fight for British Imperialism in India. 

The two nation-wide issues are the tariff and unemploy- 
ment. About the tariff there is nothing new to be said. 
The efforts of the Conservatives to preserve their Imperialist 
reputation in the face of the Liberal Imperial Preference 
becomes more and more amusing. They are now with one 
accord denouncing the preference on the ground that it is 
given without any quid pro quo. Mr. Bennett talks volubly 
about the necessity of mutuality in trade and demands a 
preference for Britain, conveniently ignoring the fact that 
Britain already buys about twice as much from us as we do 
from her. It is doubtful if any sane man in Canada really 
expects the British voter to impose food taxes on himself for 
our benefit ; and the Conservative insistence on a preference 
in British markets for our products before we give any 
preference to British goods in Canada only means that, for 
all practical purposes, Mr. Bennett and his followers are 
against our Imperial Preference altogether. But, of course, 
most of the argument on this subject between the two parties 
is entirely rhetorical. No Liberal Gcvernment, except under 
pressure from the Western groups, will extend the preference 
to any commodities in which English manufacturers might 
effectively compete with Canada. 

Unemployment in Canada is apparently becoming worse. 
Neither party has given much thought to the problem, but 
the Conservatives, being in opposition, are naturally up- 
braiding the Government for inaction. Questions of labour 
and employment belong under our Constitution to the 
provinces. For the past three years the Western groups, 
under Mr. Woodsworth’s guidance, have been trying to bring 
the question of unemployment insurance before Parliament. 
In 1926 they forced Mr. King, who needed their votes badly, 
to pass an Old Age Pensions measure in which the Dominion 
co-operates by a grant of money with such provinces as wish 
to come under the scheme. But on unemployment the consti- 
tutional pundits of both parties tock refuge in the B.N.A. 
Act. This year, with a general election in the offing, the 
Conservatives suddenly discovered that there is an unem- 
ployment problem. Up to date, Mr. King’s chief contribu- 
tion to the discussion has been an angry assertion that he 
would give no Dominion money to Conservative provinces. 
Mr. Bennett promises a special session of Parliament 
immediately after July 28th, and talks of building a national 
transcontinental highway and other great public works. Of 
course, this is mostly froth. Under our Canadian conditions 
the chief effect of suddenly improvised government works 
would be to give employment to a few thousand and to 
produce a carnival of graft among politicians and con- 
tractors. The real Conservative remedy for unemployment 
is a high tariff. If we have a special session we shall probably 
see enacted at Ottawa the same disgusting farce as has been 
going on at Washington for the past year, ever since 
Mr. Hoover promised a special session of Congress to deal 
with the ills of agriculture. The one thing worth hoping for 
is that the two parties will be so evenly balanced after the 
next election that Mr. Wcodsworth will be able to compel 
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them to accept unemployment insurance, just as he 
compelled them to accept Old Age Pensions. 

And in general the one thing worth hoping for is a fairly 
even balance between Liberals and Conservatives. Both 
the old parties are pretty completely in the hands of the big 
interests of Montreal and Toronto. Where their campaign 
funds are there will their heart be also. The only part of 
Canada where the common man is articulate and organised 
with his fellows is on the prairie. The only chance of 
progressive legislation on social questions and of a down- 
ward revision of the tariff is a situation where both parties 
will have to play for the vote of the Western independents. 
At the present moment it looks as if this will be the situation 
after July 28th. Even if no particular good comes from it, 
the spectacle of those two heavy rhetoricians, Messrs. King 
and Bennett, dancing to the pipes of Mr. Woodsworth and 
Mr. Gardiner, will be the most amusing thing that has 
happened in Canada for years. F. H. U. 


INDIAN LABOUR AND SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 


QUESTION which deserves serious consideration, 
A both because of the frequency with which it is 
brought up in discussions on Indian affairs and of 
its intimate relation to the problem of self-government, may 
be framed in the following terms : India has an undeniable 
right to shape her political future according to her own 
judgment; but can it be assumed with safety that the 
interests of her working classes will be protected by those 
who are now the foremost in voicing her aspirations? I am 
convinced that this fear is genuinely entertained by a con- 
siderable number cf people in Britain who, on almost every 
other ground, are willing to support India’s claim for a 
position of equality with the Dominions. 

One may fence with the question and ask in return 
whether it is satisfactory or creditable to the British 
Government in India that in a country liable to epidemics 
and enjoying a nctoriety for high mortality and an extremely 
low degree of literacy, only one per cent. of the total revenue 
is spent on public health, and six per cent. on education. 
One may go further and ask whether Labour is so confi- 
dent of its position in Parliament that it can afford to 
undertake for all time the responsibility for the well-being 
of the Indian workers. 

But I shall do neither; a brief analysis of the present 
position in India will perhaps afford a positive and more 
convincing answer to the question outlined above. Having 
been actively associated with the Indian Trade Union 
movement since its beginnings in 1918, I can record my 
opinion with some emphasis that the movement owes its 
origin and growth to members of the educated classes. Even 
to-day the general illiteracy and the economic status of the 
workers render the emergence of Trade Union leaders from 
among the workers themselves practically impossible. 
Nevertheless, the movement has made astonishing progress, 
and may be reckoned as one of the strongest democratic 
forces in India at the present moment. A second point to be 
urged in favour of the Indian Nationalists is that in the draft 
scheme for a new Constitution for India, put forward in 
1928 by an All-Parties’ Conference under the chairmanship 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru, the Swarajist leader, there are 
provisions for universal adult suffrage for all the legislatures 
and the protection of the rights of the workers by specific 
mention in the elementary rights of citizenship. They have 
given practical proofs of their interest in the workers by 
their support, during the last ten years, of such measures as 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Trades Union Act, 
and the amendment of the Factories Act reducing the 


number of hours of work to ten per day and raising the 
minimum age for employment from 9 to 12 years. These 
measures, though introduced by the Government of India, 
would not have been placed on the statute book but for the 
sympathetic attitude of the bulk of the Nationalists. 

The present position of the workers is, however, unsatis- 
factory, and should not be allowed to continue under the 
new Constitution which is to be created within the next year 
or two. Particular attention should be paid to such problems 
as franchise, the size of the constituencies and the represen- 
tation of special interests; and in regard to each of these, 
mistakes were made at the time of the Montagu Reforms 
which it would be disastrous in the workers’ interests to 
repeat. 

Labour legislation is a central subject in India, and will 
continue, I hope, to be administered by the Central Govern- 
ment. But under the Montagu Reforms the franchise is 
denied to the workers. Efforts were made to extend it at 
least to the organised workers by witnesses before the Joint 
Select Committee which considered the Government of India 
Bill in 1919. If these efforts proved unsuccessful, the 
responsibility was certainly not that of the Indian 
Nationalists. The denial of the vote to the workers was so 
serious a matter that one would have expected some promi- 
nence to be given to the subject at the present juncture. 
So far, I fear, it has failed to attract adequate attention. 
The fact must not be overlooked that the propertied classes 
in India have enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the vote, both 
in the central and provincial Legislatures. 

The second handicap on working-class representation in 
the Legislatures has been the enormous size of the constitu- 
encies. To take a concrete instance : a rural constituency 
for the Central Legislative Assembly, for which I stood as 
a candidate in the general elections of 1926 in India, 
contained 185 polling stations, and the distance between the 
two extreme points was over 850 miles. These enormous 
areas, and the difficulty of visiting every part, make it almost 
impossible for any but the wealthy to offer themselves for 
election. I know of many instances in which candidates 
have brought themselves near financial ruin through an 
electoral contest. 

Both these considerations—the denial of the vote to the 
workers and the size of the constituencies—should have been 
valid arguments in favour of other means being devised to 
secure working-class representation in the Legislatures. But, 
incredible as it may seem, while employers, landlords, 
planters and Chambers of Commerce were given special 
representation through small constituencies of their own, no 
such protection was deemed necessary for the workers. The 
consequence has been that in the Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi, in a House of 140 members, for about 14 elected 
representatives of the capitalists through special constitu- 
encies there is only one Labour member, who owes his seat 
to the Viceroy’s exercise of the right of nomination. It 
should be added that the capitalists are also returned by 
general constituencies. The position is even worse in the 
Upper Chamber of the central Legislature, the Council of 
State, which has revising and initiating powers over 
legislation. The franchise for the Council of State is much 
higher than that for the Legislative Assembly, but the 
workers have not even a nominated representative. This 
criticism applies with equal force to the provincial legis- 
latures; for instance, in the Madras Council there is not a 
single member to speak for the workers, either elected or 
nominated, in a House of 182. 

It should be sufficient to mention these disabilities— 
which, let me repeat, were imposed on the workers by 
the framers of the Montagu Constitution—for an under- 
standing of the political aspect of the Indian Labour 
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problem. I hope that the Royal Commission on Labour (the 
Whitley Commission) will draw the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the need for adequate protection of Labour interests. 
The report of the Commission may depend, for translation 
into action, on a new Federal Parliament in India. If that 
action is to be considerable, Labour must be well repre- 
sented in both Chambers, and the special privileges of the 
capitalists must be swept away. Since the administration of 
Labour is a provincial subject, the same consideration shculd 
apply to provincial legislatures. 

Under a constitution which I can visualise—a widely- 
extended franchise and the existing handicaps removed— 
Labour has nothing to fear from the Nationalists. The 
formation of an Indian Labour Party will almost inevitably 
follow the inauguration of the new Constitution. The growth 
of the Trade Union movement in India has been a wonderful 
phenomenon to those who, like myself, have worked for it. 
It has been assailed on many sides. The Communists have 
attempted to capture it, but failed ; and although the Trades 
Union Congress split over the issue last year, a new federa- 
tion of Unions free from those influences is in process of 
formation. The organisation of the workers is taking place 
rapidly—in spite of their illiteracy and appallingly low 
wages, the hostility of many employers and the strong 
currents of political emotion. That—and the vote—should 
be ample guarantee to the workers in India. 


B. Surva Rao. 


THE SINS OF SOCIETY 


OMEONE recently left on my desk a little paper- 
S backed book, fifty years old, called Sports that Kill, 
by the Rev. T. de Witt Talmage, author of Crumbs 
Swept Up, Abominations of Modern Society, and Around the 
Tea-Table. I do not know whether my unknown benefactor, 
in leaving the book, aimed at my spiritual instruction, but 1 
opened it with curiosity, for I had often heard of Dr. Talmage 
towards the end of the last century as a powerful and 
sensational preacher, who was as popular in America as 
Spurgeon was in England. He belonged to a class of 
preachers which has now, I fancy, all but disappeared, at 
least on this side of the Atlantic—bold and comprehensive 
denunciators, rattlers of the gates of Hell in the ears of the 
common man, evangelists who saw life largely in terms of 
temptations of the Devil and who believed that human 
beings leading ordinary lives were in danger of everlasting 
torture. 

It is easy for anyone who reads Sports that Kill to see 
why this type of evangelist has vanished. He vanished 
partly because, among Christians themselves, the belief in 
a material Hell has become a great deal rarer, and partly 
because, even among those who believe that a material Hell 
exists, it is no longer possible to believe that human beings 
will be sent there for doing the particular things that 
Talmage regarded as so unpardonable. Puritanism still 
survives, being in some form or another as immortal as 
human nature, but even the Puritans are to be found to-day 
indulging in many of the pleasures that to him seemed to 
lead straight to Hell. You will find the Puritan to-day in 
the theatre, in the public-house and on the race-course ; you 
will find him reading novels. He has tried all these things 
and found them less injurious than the old evangelists 
averred. He knows from his experience of life that, when 
Talmage wrote ‘*‘ How often has a condemned man on the 
scaffold, in his dying speech, said: ‘ The theatre ruined 
me!’ ’? he was implying something that simply was not 
true. This magnification of little pleasures into monstrous 
vices is an offence against common sense, and it is only as 
a curiosity of belief that it any longer interests us. 


mmr 


Without pretending that an ordinary theatrical perfor. 
mance incites the members of the audience to rise on 
stepping-stones cf their dead selves to higher things, one can 
at least marvel at the power of imagination that saw in the 
theatre a flaming suburb of the Cities of the Plain. Neither 
the players nor the audiences are spared in the thunderous 
pages of Sports that Kill. As regards the audiences, 
Talmage makes the concession that persons of * spotless 
virtue ”’ are to be found in them, but he goes on to ask : 


But are the great audiences of the theatre made up chiefly of this 
sort? No,no. Husbands who have lost all love for home go there, 
Horse-jockeys go there. Thieves go there. The lecherous go there, 
Spendthrifts go there. Drunkards go there. Lost women go there, 
The offscourings of society go there by scores and by hundreds. They 
block up the doorway. They hang over the gallery, and ogle, and 
smirk, and shout aloud in the applause that greets a brilliant passage, 
or one that caricatures religion, or sneers at virtue as prudery or 
over-niceness, or hints at indecency, and makes a pure-hearted wife 
or mother turn away her head and say, “ God forgive us for ever 
coming to such a place as this.” 


As one reads such a passage recalling a faded era one 
realises how little truth there is in the modern theory that 
there was no romance, no colour, in the lives of those who 
held a creed that now seems narrow. Dces anyone in these 
anti-Puritanical days see the audience in a theatre in quite 
such romantic colours as those in which Talmage saw it? 
There are few spectacles less interesting than an ordinary 
theatrical audience; yet to Talmage and those who agreed 
with him it was as exciting as a scene painted by Ouida. 
Talmage’s vision of life was possibly as false as Ouida’s, 
but, like hers, it was flamboyant. The theatre for him was 
populated by sensational characters, and was the site of 
sensational events. Even his description of the bad effects 
of theatre-going on the health of the spectators is sensa- 
tional. ‘* The American theatre,’’ he declares, ‘* has filled 
the land with an army of invalids. We see them dying with 
dyspepsia, with neuralgia, with liver complaints, of con- 
sumption, and there is congratulation in Hell that the 
theatre killed them.’’ Clearly, the sensational sermon of 
these days was the imaginative substitute for the sensational 
novel of our own time; and I cannot help thinking that to 
thousands of people it must have been equally thrilling. 

What need was there of theatre-going and novel-reading 
indeed, among people to whom the everyday pleasures of 
their neighbours provided so exciting an imaginative 
interest? We feel that, in warning his hearers against the 
habit of novel-reading, Talmage was not depriving them of a 
pleasure but affording them one. His picture of the con- 
firmed novel-reader is as vivid a piece of fiction as is to be 
found in almost any of the novels against which he issued a 
warning. He affirms: 


A man who gives himself up to the indiscriminate reading of 
novels will be nerveless, inane, and a nuisance. He will be fit 
neither for the store, nor the shop, nor the field. .A woman who gives 
herself up to the indiscriminate reading of novels will be unfitted for 
the duties of wife, mother, sister, daughter. There she is, hair 
dishevelled, countenance vacant, cheeks pale, hands trembling, 
bursting into tears at midnight over the fate of some unfortunate 
lover; in the day-time, when she ought to be busy, staring by the 
half-hour at nothing ; biting her finger nails into the quick. 


It is only fair to say that Talmage did not condemn all 
novels indiscriminately, but it is clear that he regarded the 
habit of novel-reading as being scarcely less demoralising 
than drug-taking. Nor was he particularly helpful in his 
advice to an imaginary interrogator who wished to know how 
he could tell the gocd books from the bad without having 
read them. ‘ There is always,’? was Talmage’s reply, 
** something suspicious about a bad book. I never knew 
an exception—something suspicious in the index or the style 
of illustration. This venomous reptile almost always carries 
a warning rattle.”? If this were true, how easy it would be 
to establish a censorship of books! The censor would not 
even have to read the books he condemned. A member of his 
staff would whisper to him, ‘* Something suspicious in the 
index,’’ and on the index the book would have to go. 
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All these denunciations of large classes of harmless pecple 
sound strange in modern ears, but I am not sure that we 
have abandoned Talmage’s habit of denouncing people so 
completely as we have abandoned his theology. I have 
suggested that it is only as a curiosity of belief that his 
magnification cf little pleasures into large vices any longer 
interests us, but, when one reflects on the condemnations of 
ordinary pleasures that one hears on so many sides to-day, 
one cannot be sure that curiosities of belief of a similar 
kind have ceased to exist. It is only a few days since I read 
in a London newspaper a leading article in which the writer 
declared emphatically that the present generation of the 
young is “* benumbed by sport,”’ and gave this as the reason 
why no great figures in public life or the arts have appeared 
since the war. Talmage would have looked on sport (apart 
from horse-racing) and such innocent amusements asa blessed 
alternative to the theatre and the novel; did he not write in 
favour of croquet, parlour games, conundrums, and even the 
sportsman’s gun? ‘To-day, when people see more plays 
and read more novels than in the nineteenth century, no one 
can utter a protest against these without incurring general 
ridicule ; but sport is becoming more and more suspect as 
the corrupting vice of the times. Again and again I have 
met men lately who fulminated against the love of sport as 
though it were now the leading sin of society. It was not 
from the Puritanical point of view that they denounced it; 
they were mostly anti-Puritans who believed many things to 
be right that Talmage believed to be wrong. They could, 
indeed, give no clear reasons why they condemned the love 
of sport. All that I could extract from any of them was that 
it was in some way ‘* demoralising.”? One of them, a 
vehement enemy of Puritanism, confined his denunciaticn to 
horse-racing. ‘* You can see how demoralising it is if you 
look at the faces of the people going home from a race- 
meeting,’? he said. It was exactly the same thing that 
Talmage had said of the faces of the people who go to the 
theatre and read novels. I have heard nearly everything, 
from religion to dog-racing, from stockbroking to the love 
of the arts, condemned on the strength of the faces of its 
followers. If you dislike a thing, ycu dislike the faces of 
those who are addicted to it. The atheist dislikes the faces 
of priests; the teetotaller dislikes the faces of publicans. 
To the hostile eye the world is full of people who have faces 
like Dr. Fell. 

Another denouncer of the love of sport included football 
among the sports that are demoralising society at the present 
time. I asked him what alternative to football and other 
games he would consider an improvement. Did he think 
the ordinary play a more intellectual entertainment than a 
game of football or the ordinary novel less frivolous ? 
Talmage at least offered the alternative of a serious religious 
life to the frivolities he condemned, but the modern censor 
has as a rule no alternative to offer that is not as frivolous 
as the thing he denounces. To the philosopher, no doubt, 
all excessive absorption in frivolous amusements, whether 
artistic or athletic, is a waste of life ; but, till we have become 
philosophers ourselves, is it reasonable to condemn the 
young for preferring sport to philosophy? If human beings 
became less frivolous we should no doubt have a greatly 
improved and, indeed, a happier werld, but how can the 
mass of men become less frivolous except as the result of 
a religious revival or of a social or political movement that 
has the force of a religious revival? Till this arrives let 
us cheerfully recognise the fact that there are few things 
less demoralising than playing or watching games. Too 
much croquet may kill the soul, and many an hour is spent 
on the golf course that might be occupied in wrestling with 
the titanic problems of our day. But there are worse 
employments, and on these a world that abandoned sport 
would be likely to fall back. Y. ¥. 


A DOMESTIC ADDENDUM 


AN was not evolved to live in a house but in a 
M garden. We build houses for very good reasons, 
but build them very ill. Partly we have done so 
because our technique was inadequate, but chiefly because 
we had no sound principles on which to proceed. In this 
country we inherit and inhabit many millions of houses 
which disastrously transgress the laws of life and health. 
Hence, for instance, tuberculosis, which has been called a 
room-disease, and many more. 

The open-air idea makes rapid advance in these days. As 
for the future of an excellent sanatorium, a medical friend of 
the proprietor remarks, ‘‘ The worst of it is that lung 
patients nowadays are so hard to get.’? Indeed, pulmonary 
tuberculosis has greatly diminished since I wrote upon the 
causes of its decline in the second number of this journal, 
seventeen years ago. The propaganda of the Sunlight League 
has led, in this very summer, to the mixed bathing in the 
Serpentine, a children’s sunbathing centre in Regent’s 
Park, and another, for Kilburn school-children, in Ken 
Wood—three living and life-giving results of our six-year- 
old attempt to spread the light. But the old houses built 
in past years remain, and are a danger to public health and 
private happiness whilst one brick of them remains upon 
another—unless, perchance, they can be reformed. 

In part they can, and the results of such attempts may be 
used as illustrations and arguments for the architects of 
future houses. Here I make no attempt to discuss the 
subject in general, nor to describe what may be seen in 
Germany to-day, nor to estimate the measure and directions 
in which contemporary domestic architecture helps or hinders 
the advance of public health and the conquest of disease. 
On this particular occasion I plead for one thing only—and 
that in the light of personal experience. 

Like the vast majority of my fellow-citizens, I live in a 
house built before our modern ideas were accepted. Given 
that I am a freak, because I practise what I preach, what 
am I to do with such a house, which I could not afford to 
raze to the ground and rebuild, even if it were without 
certain pleasant features due to the wisdom of a former 
owner? Evidently one must introduce such improvements 
as are possible; and that is what has been done, the results 
being described in this review some years ago.* This year, 
however, after the London Society and other organisations 
had invited themselves, to my surprise and pleasure, as 
visitors for inspection of the house, I was naturally stimu- 
lated to see what more could be done, and here is the result : 
indeed, I am writing in and on it now. 

A small room, at the top of the house, was added before 
my time, and I had done little more than put an extra bath 
in it, and I had a flat roof, some thirteen feet square. The 
time had come to act on principles long advocated. A hole 
was pierced in the roof, and my builder supplied a patent 
affair, combined trap-door and ladder, such that, on pulling 
down the ladder from near the ceiling, the trap-door opens. 
A floor of narrow wocden planks was put on the zinc roof. 
A balustrade was put up on two sides, a wooden screen was 
erected in front of the row of chimney-pots on a third side, 
and a very wide wooden seat was built, gaining two feet 
(its width) from the sloping slate roof on the fourth side. 
With remarkably little trouble and a minimum of expense I 
find myself the possesscr of a roof garden—admittedly small, 
but half the area would have been worth while—whence can 
be seen the entire hemisphere of heaven, and which has 
already, in a week or two, served half a dozen functions of 
value. It will be an observatory, when a telescope is 
installed. It was meant to be a solarium, and will be when 





* «« A Domestic Improvement,” New Statesman, May 7, 1927. 
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we are no longer liable to be surprised by the workmen. Two 
members of my household have already annexed its 
nocturnal hours for sleeping, and have acquired a pitying 
contempt for their own bedrooms and the folk who sleep in 
such. Naturally, I ask my builder whether the main original 
roof of the house cannot be flattened, but the answer is 
practically ‘* No ’’; and now comes the general question of 
pitched roofs or flat. And the answer is ‘ flat.” 

Many of my readers have doubtless visited Mr. Selfridge’s 
superb roof garden in Oxford Street. It is difficult to think 
of an adequate reward for a man who creates, in London, 
such a place—but why had we to wait for him, and when 
are we going to learn the lesson? On my own house, for a 
few pounds, I have quite suddenly acquired a new living- 
room, a new toy, a sleeping-place in hot weather (nor 
only in hot weather), a solarium and an observatory. 
Suppose we made an estimate of the area of, for instance, 
London, now covered by pitched roofs on which no one ever 
lives, the result would be startling. All these pitched roofs 
represent waste, stupid waste, of ‘‘ land values ” and civic 
area. It is a mere accident that my house happens to have 
a few feet of flat roof : from which I look with annoyance and 
futile desire at some five or six times as much pitched roof, 
quite uninhabitable and unadaptable. 

If it be true, as is stated, that nowadays a flat roof costs 
no more to build than a pitched one, we should build no 
more pitched roofs. We need those areas for all the open-air 
purposes demanded by our modern ideas of health and 
disease. Of course, it is summer now, and very few coal 
fires are burning in my neighbourhcod (the St. John’s Wood 
edge of Hampstead). The smoke and smuts from my neigh- 
bours’ houses may be a curse here in a few months, and will 
have to be borne. (My house makes none, as the reader 
may remember, for I saw a smoke-stained lung in a patho- 
logical museum in 1898, and have never bought an ounce 
of coal in my life.) But every year more people abandon 
the barbaric, dirty and deadly practice of burning coal, 
which deprives our cities of some seventy-five to eighty 
per cent. of their ultra-violet light (see and compare in 
months to come the figures, urban and rural, supplied by the 
Sunlight League and published in the Times every morning), 
and thus every year flat roofs will be cleaner and more 
useful. 

This is an appeal to architects. In respect of dwelling- 
houses, they perform one of the most important and difficult 
functions for the life of mankind. They should be allies of 
the hygienist; they can, when they please, do more for 
public health than, say, all the clinicians, as distinguished 
from the relatively few hygienists, in the world put together. 
Not far from me now there have just been completed a 
number of new houses in an old style, with picturesque 
windows, about the size of postage stamps, and absurd long 
sloping roofs, which have no more to do with our modern 
knowledge of healthy living than if they had actually been 
built in the disease-ridden age of darkness whose style they 
ape. The domestic architect who builds like that has 
abdicated from his noblest function. 

If by any chance this article annoys any architects— 
though my intention is rather to seek help and alliance from 
their great profession—may I ask the simple question, 
Why are roofs ever pitched, apart from cases where a former 
style, of which such roofs are an integral part, is being 
copied ? 

The first considerations in domestic architecture should 
be the health, happiness, convenience, variety and adapta- 
bility of the lives of the inhabitants. Flat roofs are thereby 
required and pitched roofs condemned. Let all roofs be flat 
henceforth. And let new hospitals begin. 


emcees 


That last sentence reminds me of an incident of yesterday. 
The house has upon it some copies of the infants moulded by 
the della Robbias for the fagade of the Spedale degli 
Innocenti in Florence. And my new solarium is visible 
from the road. Hence, leaving the house, my wife was asked 
by a woman in the street, ** Is that a babies’ hospital? » 
The argument evidently was the accepted one, that any 
provision for health can only mean that someone is ill. To 
begin by provision for health, in order not to be ill—that 
would be either cowardice or eccentricity, and therefore 
certainly not British. LEns. 


Correspondence 
THE INDIAN STATES 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to suggest very briefly some 
answers to the questions put by the writer of the article on 
‘* India and the Conference ”’ in your issue of July 12th? 

“* What is it,’’ he asks, “‘ that is feared by those who say 
the Simon proposals go to the margin of safety? . .. What 
apple-carts are going to be upset by a ministry responsible to 
the Indian Legislature at Delhi? ”’ 

The apple-carts which your contributor cannot see are of 
elephantine proportions—their names are Alwar, Baroda, 
Bikaner, Hyderabad, Mysore, and many others. 

Has he not fallen into the common error of thinking of 
British India as if it were All-India? Not once in the whole 
of his article does he refer to or mention the Indian States. 
May I refer him generally to Chapters 3 and 4 of Part I. of 
Volume 2, and especially to paras. 16 and 17? 


As soon as a change is made in the constitution of the Central 
Government, and power to however small a degree is shared in one 
sphere of authority with representatives of the people so that two 
wills are brought into play, difficulties begin to arise and must 
increase with every extension of popular government in British 
India. 

With the advent of a measure of popular control at the centre, 
one-fifth of the people of India is potentially in economic subordina- 
tion to the remainder. 


De non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio 
is a sound political maxim, but only on condition that you 
do not tightly shut your eyes before you apply it. 

Yours, etc., 
F. G. Pratt (I.C.S. retired). 

18 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


[With all respect to Mr. Pratt and the imposing list of 
Indian Princes whose names he cites, we do not think the 
apple-carts are of elephantine proportions—save to those who 
deliberately magnify them. Of course, the Indian. States 
have got to be taken into account in framing a constitution, 
and we referred with approval in a previous article to the 
Commission’s proposals for their inclusion in a Federation. 
But must any measure of responsible government at the 
centre be postponed until all the Princes (or, at any rate, all 
those great ones who enjoy ‘‘ permanent dynastic salutes of 
eleven guns or over ’’) have made up their minds to come into 
the Federation? To make the constitutional advance of 
British India thus dependent on the will of the autocrats of 
the Indian States seems to us a flagrant injustice. Nor do 
we believe it is necessary. Surely it does not pass the wit of 
statesmen—even quite moderate ones—to devise machinery 
which will give adequate protection to the Indian States 
against oppression by, or “‘ subordination’ to, a British 
India enjoying responsible government. Mr. Pratt is kind 
enough to refer us to Chapters 3 and 4 of Volume 2, Part I., 
of the Simon Report—chapters with which we are quite 
familiar. May we refer him to Part VII. of the same volume, 
in which proposals are made for methods of dealing with 
“matters of common concern” to British India and the 
Indian States? These proposals are, it is true, put forward 
very cautiously. But if they are sound the caution seem* 
excessive. If they are not sound, then some alternative plan 
must be discovered—and a plan not merely for harmonising 
the interests of British India and the Indian States a hundred 
years hence, but in a constitution that will be acceptable to 
British India here and now. In any case, important as the 
Princes are, they cannot be allowed a perpetual veto on the 
fulfilment of our pledges to India.—Ep., N.S.] 
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THE ARMY IN INDIA 


To the Editor of THe New SraTesMAN. 


Sir,—In your article of 12th inst. on ‘“‘ India and the 
Conference ’’ you advocate the giving of full control to a 
responsible Government of native administration, subject to 
the reserved control of the army and foreign relations, etc. 
It is necessary to state what is the proposed size of the 
English army there. The native army could obviously not 
be relied on as against the native administration. 

York Chambers, Yours, etc., 

26 Pier Street, Ryde. F. C. BLYTHE. 
July 14th. 


THE LATE DR. STRESEMANN 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srmr,—In your issue of July 5th is stated, “‘ It is a bitter 
commentary on the present state of German politics that in 
the general rejoicing over the departure of the French army 
this great statesman (Dr. Stresemann) was almost forgotten. 
The towns of the Rhineland, it is true, sent wreaths to Herr 
Stresemann’s grave, but in all the official references to the 
event his name was studiously omitted.”’ I do not pretend to 
have read a tithe of all the official references to Dr. Strese- 
mann, but my impression, from what I have read, is that the 
tributes to his work for the liberation of the Rhineland could 
hardly have been more general or warmer than they actually 
were. Regard for your space allows me to mention only 
quite shortly what I have seen: (1) An article in the Berliner 
Tageblatt by the former Chancellor of the Reich, Hermann 
Miller; (2) a speech by the Reichsverkehrsminister von 
Guérard; (3) another speech by Oberbiirgermeister Dr. Weitz 
at Trier, which was broadcast; (4) a third by the Prussian 
Minister of Commerce, Dr. Schreiber; (5) a fourth by Chief 
Burgomaster Kriicke of Wiesbaden; (6) a fifth in the name 
of the Prussian Government by Ministerpraisident Braun. 
Add to this the laying of the foundation of a monument for 
Dr. Stresemann at Mainz, with no doubt many other refer- 
ences which I have not seen, and you will admit that your 
statement was erroneous. Many readers of THe New Startes- 
MAN will be glad to know this, for ingratitude is not a peculiar 
trait of the German character.—Yours, etc., 

Godalming. 

July 12th. 


THE RACE FEUD IN SOUTH AFRICA 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your correspondent from Cape Town has done a 
service in drawing attention to a type of case that is 
becoming all too common in the self-governing Dominion of 
South Africa. He has also brought out clearly the fact that, 
although anti-native feeling is becoming stronger, it is 
showing no sign of uniting the two European races. 

The subject is one in which personal feeling must play so 
large a part that I hesitate to put my own observations on 
paper. Yet I think I may succeed in contributing a little 
more illumination. : 

In the first place, Afrikaander is not the villain and Briton 
is not the hero. Let us get that quite straight. The British 
often pursue a liberal policy because they wish to have the 
native a resident in the towns and available as cheap and 
efficient labour. This causes them to advocate the granting 
of full civil rights to the native. But when it comes to 
deciding what rates of pay the native shall have, whether he 
shall have the right to have his own Trade Unions, whether he 
shall have insurance and security against unemployment, in 
short, whether he is to have the real freedom that can result 
only from a good standard of life, then the British industrial 
employer, as your readers will not be surprised to hear, 
becomes the Dutch farmer writ large. I can give a clear 
case of young English roughs, flannelled and from the best 
of schools, romping through a native Trade Union office and 
destroying all the papers and furniture. It is true that the 
police who held the crowd back while they did it may have 
been Afrikaander. 

In the second place, I should like to point out that the 
murder and flogging cases which by some chance we hear of 
every now and again, though they cannot be defended, 
require some explanation in order that we may see them 
more in perspective and appreciate the circumstances out of 
which they arise. The Afrikaander farmers in most parts of 
South Africa have grown up from babyhood accustomed to see 
a number of well-known natives around the farm, as constant 
as if they were slaves. And indeed they are. Paternal 
slavery is inevitable in those circumstances; farms few and 


O. S. 


far apart, natives squatting wherever they can and fearing 
nothing so much as to be ordered off the land on which they 
have put a few crops. Add to this the fact that the white 
people themselves grow up with a very minimum of human 
contact, that they are generally weakened by generations of 
in-breeding, that they know no literature except the Old 
Testament (for the New seems to have no appeal), and it will 
be seen that all the conditions are there for the stronger race 
to rule the weaker by means of the lash. The case out of 
which this discussion arises is one of the outcomes of these 
circumstances. But—and this is of the first importance— 
there is no clear evidence of any kind that the natives living 
under these conditions are at all less happy than those living 
in contact with the British. In each case the native is robbed 
of his birthright, rudely shaken from his tribal lands and his 
tribal society. There is much to lead one to believe that he 
is less distressed by the paternal slavery of the Afrikaander 
than by the more, to him, inhuman and incomprehensible 
conditions of the English towns.—Yours, etc., 
108 Guilford Street. D. M. GoopFELLow. 


FREE TRADE IN THE BALANCE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your suggestive and helpful article reminds me of a 
theory held by a progressive though politically conservative 
friend who is also an export merchant. I believe his theory 
would interest NEw STATESMAN readers. He believes in the 
pressing need of a material advance in world purchasing 
power. He would like to see effective tariffs placed upon all 
imported articles made under wage conditions that compare 
unfavourably with British standards. He would have these 
tariffs used as bargaining instruments for raising foreign 
wage-levels. He would have our Government engage to 
lower the tariffs in proportion to established increases in 
those wage-levels, trusting to the resulting increase in demand 
for goods to justify the lowering or even abolition of the 
tariffs concerned, step by step. The suggestion is, on its face 
at any rate, attractive, especially as the principle lends itself 
to that of exclusion versus taxation in cases where applicable. 

My friend also has a radical idea that it would be worth 
the country’s while to embark upon a bit of drastic dictator- 
ship. He would have a board of high-salaried, highly-experi- 
enced men (forbidden all personal money making) who, after 
the necessary survey, should have power of command in 
matters concerning the nation’s production and commerce. 

One cannot easily see how these ideas could be crystallised 
into legislative and administrative shape; but, whether or no, 
they seem to point in the right direction. Are there many 
Conservatives of similar outlook and courage to that of my 
friend ?>—Yours, etc., 

Hemel Hempstead. 


Jesse HAWKES. 
July 13th. 


EMPIRE CRUSADERS AND THE 
DOMINIONS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The North Norfolk by-election has, in consequence of 
the Beaverbrook failure, passed quietly into history. But it 
should be worth while, before the last echoes die away, to 
call attention to one particular speech of the campaign. 

On July 8th the Hon. Esmond Harmsworth, son and heir 
of Lord Rothermere and formerly M.P. for Thanet, addressed 
a meeting at Blakeney. According to the report in the Daily 
Express of the following day, this young crusader said: 

PF’ If the policy of Empire Free Trade has to await the consideration 

of an Empire Conference, and if the British delegates are first of all 

to ask the views of the delegates from overseas, who is to give the 
lead in proposing the resolution which will embody the policy for 
which we are fighting? Is it not our privilege as the Mother 

Country to take the lead in establishing an imperial policy on which 

the prosperity of the British Empire depends? Since when has 

Great Britain given up the leadership of the Empire ? 

(Italics, of course, mine.) Is this astonishing passage to be 
accepted as a specimen of the kind of statement and 
argument that Lord Beaverbrook’s lieutenants are instructed, 
or permitted, to use when, in explaining Empire “ free ”’ 
trade, they come up against the hard facts of the Dominion 
tariffs? Lord Beaverbrook’s vision, as we know, is of an 
Empire enclosed by a high garden wall, having, as he 
reluctantly admits, a great many actual walls built round the 
plots within the visionary outer wall. Mr. Harmsworth says 
as plainly as may be that Great Britain, the Mother Country, 
and still the privileged leader of the Empire, can tell the 
Dominions what they are to do about their garden walls. 
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There is no need for him or his chief to “‘ await the con- 
sideration ’’ of the Imperial Conference. All they need do is 
to cable one question to half a dozen front-rank Dominion 
statesmen: ‘‘ Will you support a proposal for Free Trade 
between the Dominions and Great Britain? ’’ And publish the 
replies.—Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.3. F. KirKHAM. 


AIR MAILS TO THE EAST 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The Dutch have now received permission to continue 
their fortnightly air service to Java via India. The flights 
will begin again in September. This is gratifying. But the 
public may be interested to know the conditions attaching. 
No letters whatsoever may be delivered in British India. All 
mail addressed to that country must be surrendered to the 
Indian post office, on the outward flights at Karachi, on the 
homeward in Southern Burma. Thus any letters conveyed 
by this service from Europe and addressed to Calcutta will be 
subjected to a wholly unnecessary delay of two days, and to 
Burma of four or five, while all communications from the 
Dutch East Indies will incur a similar penalty. In addition, 
it would be possible, by using this service, to shorten the 
transit of a letter to Australia by a fortnight. No such 
convenience will be permitted. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the extraordinary value of 
air mail services to firms in the East whose head offices are 
in Europe. The present policy of the British authorities is 
deliberately to withhold these facilities. The habit of writing 
for the air mail is one which has to be acquired. Were the 
Dutch permitted to collect and deliver mails in British terri- 
tories east of Delhi, Imperial Airways, when they follow, 
would find half their work done for them and a public ready 
created. In addition, business houses could look forward to 
a double service. But no. We construct aerodromes, 
meteorological and wireless stations, and filling tanks, all 
along the route; and then refuse to allow others to help 
defray the expense. We deny English and Australian 
business facilities for which it has been clamouring for the 
last three years. And we injure the welfare of our own 
service by preventing those whom it proposes to serve 
from familiarising themselves with the benefits of the aerial 
post. Was there ever a nation with such a genius as ours 
for cutting off its nose to spite its face?—Yours, etc., 

Savernake Lodge, Marlborough. RosBert Byron. 

July 8th. 


THE VALUE OF ADVERTISEMENT 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—A great deal of nonsense is being spoken and written 
just now about advertising, usually by persons financially 
interested. Only the other week I read that adequate adver- 
tising would “save the nation.” Some of these people 
possibly believe what they say. 

Does Mr. Geo. F. Smith, secretary of the British Poster 
Advertising Association, who wrote you last week, really 
believe that men and women who have money wherewith to 
buy the articles they need (or think they need) will refrain 
from buying them until “‘ Buy! buy!! buy!!!’ has been 
sufficiently shouted in their ears? If a million people were 
standing before shop windows, looking at goods they desired, 
goods which had been advertised that morning by a billion 
advertisements, does Mr. Smith seriously think that one single 
cent would have been added to the pocket of any single one 
of all these would-be purchasers by means of all these 
advertisements—setting aside participants in advertising 
adventures, of course? If not, how are they helped to buy 
what they want? And if the buyer is not helped to buy, how 
is the seller helped to sell? 

Surely there was never such an age as this for the over- 
looking of fundamentals! When people do not buy the things 
they need, it is for the sole and sufficient reason that they 
lack the paper and other tokens required for the purpose. 
Had they the money, they would buy in almost every case. 
We are not a thrifty nation. Provision of the requisite money 
in the relevant quarter is the problem. There is no other 
problem of significance in the case. Clearly, if money be 
spent on one particular thing, it cannot simultaneously be 
spent on another. Some particular form of canalisation 
rather than another is all that advertising can effect. 

Why is purchasing-power lacking in the relevant quarter? 
Because producers and merchants—including the gentlemen 
who write the newspaper-letters signed ‘“‘ Big Business ’’— 
have not yet effectively grasped the elementary fact that 





until the great bulk of the population are given a total of 
wages sufficient to enable them to take the total of goods 
produced off the shop counters and shelves, and out of the 
windows, much is bound to remain there and in the ware- 
houses, to be sold later only at a loss. This stands, whether 
the policy of deflation—positive and negative—(the real cause 
of the heavy slump in wholesale commodity-prices), the over- 
provision of credit for the national gambling-saloon, and the 
amount of foreign lending, be errors or otherwise. 

13 King Street, S.W.3. Yours, etc,. 

July 12th. CHARLES Fores. 


PETROL PUMPS 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I was very much interested to read the letter from 
Mr. Charles Vivian on the above subject in your columns 
to-day. It raises a question which many motorists have long 
been asking themselves. 

Admittedly there are far too many filling stations to meet 
the needs of even the most exacting. As the modern car can 
carry sufficient petrol to take it at least a hundred miles, 
most of them could be obliterated without in any way 
affecting the comfort or convenience of the driver. 

If the reformers of rural England would turn their atten- 
tion to this side of the subject they would be doing a really 
valuable piece of work. 

Meantime motorists themselves might help to improve 
things by refusing to stop at any of the untidy shanties, 
euphemistically labelled filling stations, which crop up every 
few yards, and reserving their custom for stations which are 
artistically laid out. This would very soon limit the number 
of new entrants to the business, and if it did not bring about 
an immediate improvement in the existing position, it would 
still, by the gradual process of time, put the more responsible 
garages and the surviving filling stations in a far sounder 
position than they are in to-day, and so enable them to meet 
the criticism of the reformer.—Yours, etc., 

20 Queen Street, 

Hammersmith, W.6. 
July 12th. 


H. A. MarHer. 





To the Editor of THe New SratTesMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Vivian, in his letter recently published in your 
columns, strikes right at the root of the problem of redundant 
petrol pumps in his suggestion that the best way to restrict 
their numbers would be to reduce the retail profit on petrol. 
Provided a dealer observes certain rules, this is now 23d. a 
gallon, surely an excessive margin under modern conditions 
of bulk handling. 

It is frequently pointed out in the trade press that the 
average profits on petrol per pump are very small. This is 
perfectly true, the reason being that there are far too many 
pumps sharing the available business, with the result that 
practically none of them are fully employed. The fact that 
profits per pump are low obviously does not in the least rule 
out the contention that the retail profit per gallon is too large. 

A reduction in the standard rate of profit on petrol would 
certainly have the effect of checking the increase in pumps, 
and in the long run would prove of enormous benefit to the 
whole motor trade. What happens to-day is that thousands 
of people, eager to make a little easy money, erect petrol 
stations. On account of the acute competition they find their 
profits smaller than they expected, and are thereby induced 
to enter other branches of the motor trade, as dealers in 
tyres, accessories and second-hand cars, agents for new cars 
and lorries, and motor repairers, to the great detriment of 
people already established in the industry. The excessive 
rate of profit on petrol is the primary cause both of the cut- 
throat competition throughout the motor trade and of the 
spoiling of the countryside by the erection of tens of 
thousands of unnecessary pumps.—Yours, etc., 

CHRISTOPHER T. BRUNNER. 

28 Torrington Square, W.C.1. 

July 14th. 





To the Editor of THe New StaTesMAN. 


Str,—Mr. Charles Vivian hits the nail on the head. There 
are far too many petrol stations on our main roads. Can 
their number be reduced ? 

believe we have the distributing companies to thank for 
the steady increase to which your correspondent refers. As 
I understand it, practically anyone at present can open a 
filling station. He gets his petrol pumps on the easiest 
possible terms from the oil companies, and the attractive 
profit attaching to the resale of petrol looks like easy money. 
But the enterprise, which at first sight looked so attractive, 
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is found in practice not to yield the expected return. The 
result is that the roads are plastered with small, untidy 
shanties, masquerading as filling stations, which is bad for 
the countryside and worse still for the genuine and efficient 
service station. 

The solution, I believe, is a reduction in the attractiveness 
of selling petrol by the roadside; a reduction, that is, in the 
profit allowed to the retailers. This, at least, would limit the 
number of new entrants to the business, and probably, too, 
reduce the price of petrol to the consumer.—Yours, etc., 

55 Templars Avenue, W. C. Fox. 

Golders Green, N.W.11. 
July 12th. 


ECTOPLASM 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, in his article on Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, says: “‘ We had to take him then as a believer to 
whom any medium, no matter how mercilessly shown up, 
was a revealer of truth, and ‘ectoplasm’ as actual as 
tarmac.’’ It would be interesting to know Mr. Ratcliffe’s 
qualification for pronouncing on the reality of ectoplasm. He 
is, of course, acquainted with the works on the subject by 
Professor Crawford, Professor Richet, and Dr. Schvenk 
Notring. That Mr. Ratcliffe, whom I admire, should presume 
that the ignorance or prejudice of his readers on this subject 
would prevent his judgment being questioned, I cannot 
believe. I can only assume that Mr. Ratcliffe has conducted 
an exhaustive but unpublished scientific research, the result 
of which he implied in the scornful reference to ‘‘ ectoplasm.”’ 
Is it not time that this great work, superseding those of the 
scientists mentioned above, was made available to the 
student? Until this is done, incompetent and credulous 
persons, like Professor Richet, who has spent thirty years 
investigating the subject, will continue to mislead us. 

4 De Parys Avenue, Yours, etc., 

Bedford. H. L. Miiier. 

[Mr. Ratcliffe writes: I was referring, of course, to Sir A. 
Conan Doyle’s constant and peculiar use of the term. As 
for ectoplasm, or externalised protoplasm, when discussed by 
a more scientific believer—‘‘ the asserted facts are so extra- 
ordinary, and physiologically so incredible, that the evidence 
will have to be of a strong and cumulative character before 
such an idea can be accepted.’’ That is from Sir Oliver 
Lodge. Hence my comparison with tarmac.—Ep., N.S.] 


“LET WHO WILL BE CLEVER” 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—According to ‘* Y. Y.’’ an Observer critic of Kingsley 
altered ‘‘ will ’”’ to ‘‘ can,’ and in the following line ‘‘ noble ”’ 
to “lovely ’’; “‘ Y. Y.’’? says that the altered version is 
usually current. Kingsley died in 1875. My edition of his 


collected ‘‘ Poems,’’ issued in 1878, gives the lines as 
recollected by ‘‘ Y. Y.’’: 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long. 


The Observer critic apparently would be 


clever, but 
couldn’t.—Yours, etc., 


E. R. P. 


Miscellany 


THE ENGLISH THEATRE IN 
ST. AMBROGIO 


Suggestions found along the mule path leading from St. Ambrogio 
to San Pantaleone in Ligure. 

WAS coming down the path from San Pantaleone 

with my boy on August 4th—the sun burning down 

on our heads and backs—and we stopped to look at 

some rather large black ants, which moved about in that 

hurried, nervous way peculiar to them, and so different 
from the steadier way of the ordinary ant. 

And from bending over these ants, and speaking of a 
snake which lives somewhere round about there, I at last, 
by going round about, came up against the English Theatre. 
This is what I found of the English Theatre on the path 
leading down from San Pantaleone. 

“ Over in Ceylon,” I said to my boy, “ or in Java, where 
the heat is far more intense than here, what life there must 


be in the insects and in everything one would come across 
on a path like this.” 

I listened to his reply, but my mind had gone on its 
roundabout trip—which landed me in London. 

These were the curves: Ceylon—the insects—the 
tremendous agility—the vitality of the whole place—India, 
the size of it and its vitality—go further—Burma, and 
up to China—what foree—the whole East. Flash !—I see ! 
I must go and tell the rulers of the West what I have seen 
in that flash—warn them—wake them up—show them the 
force which is destined so soon to be a menace to us: wake 
them up, these rulers, so that they allow us to defend 
ourselves—allow us to revel in vitality and all its products, 
that shall provide for the day to come; this and much 
more.... I must go at once. Hidden: full stop. 
I continue to walk—the stones flow by, as, looking down, 
I step along—the trees waltz round each other as I look up : 
I walk-——but have stopped thinking. 

What if our rulers already know all that, and saw it long 
ago ... are aware of the inevitable—realise the useless- 
ness of effort to hold back the destiny? How, then—creeps 
in the thought, once more moving—how then could one 
blame them? How, then, blame them now? . . . and they 
aware of catastrophe—not blind, after all—just helpless 
before it. Then that’s different. . . . Thought commences 
to slow down again—almost stops—spurts forward, as it 
again sights the Theatre. 

The Theatre of Europe, and its actors and all... easy 
forgiveness for them, then, if the West has realised the 
coming inevitable fate of all its works, and sees no further 
need to be up and developing them further. Unconsciously, 
maybe, the sensitive actors have received unheard messages 
—unheard and unexplainable, but felt—the feeling depressing 
the whole body of the Theatre, till it has sickened. Then, 
who can blame, who can be cross with a stage sick through 
dread? can you argue with the failing and tottering body ? 
—you run to support it, rather. 

For the whole of Europe, one is not responsible—one 
really cannot hold up Europe, should she ever totter—one 
cannot even be one of the privileged to know what will 
avail: but to our old Theatre—I spring instinctively to 
aid that. 

Aid! I had not before quite thoroughly realised it like 
that: one had looked for aid from it; it had given us none; 
we could chide, and we did—not seeing it was so full of 
years, and so decrepit . . . so needy. 

And to have found this on the path from San Pantaleone 
down to my house was to have found more than you or I 
would have imagined could have lain there. 

And yet I know that the whole English Theatre lay on 
or along all the roads and paths I walk—or in the fields— 
or at sea—or whether I go in a train from Parma to Imola, 
or back to Paris, or on the Willesden line, I find the Theatre 
—the English Theatre—there. And I thought you knew it 
was there, too, or I would have told you so ten years ago. 

For all the days and nights I live, I live the Theatre; 
and every light—sun, moon, or gas, electric or a match— 
only lights up a theatre before me; and every sound, each 
voice, and the ticking of clocks, or it may be the hum of 
the traffic by the Golden Cross—all is my theatre—the 
English Theatre—the leading scion of that family, the 
Theatre of the World. 

On the path to San Pantaleone are innumerable slabs of 
stone, large or small. When my eye alights on one, it finds 
my mind has already arrived there and is sizing it up; 
it is no longer just a stray pebble—its form arouses my 
imagination, and it becomes a small theatre 








a model of 


a theatre, or of a part of one—a seat—a stall—a bench— 
a prompter’s hood—a new shade for a lamp—a new section 
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or spaccato of a theatre—such a shape I had not guessed at 
before: there it lies at my feet—waiting for me to steal 
the plans. Or it is a couple of trees I pass—the two edges 
of a proscenium: nothing remarkable in them, nor in 
these two, nor in these—but suddenly I may have to stop 
. . . here is something unperceived before—now we have 
our interesting little secret. Gather it, and on. 

What more is on the path, or by it? The dried pods of 
a gorse-bush. I gather one, and snap it open—two rows of 
stalls meet my eyes. Any good init? Actually, yes. What? 
Well, anything more surprising I had not expected; for 
I inspected the pod, and found what had never yet occurred 
to a designer of a row of seats—no, not even to the Greeks. 
I sketched out the lines in my pocket book, for future use. 

It is nothing but an idea, of course—yet an idea so neatly 
carried out that I could see as it were a perfect little model 
of two rows of stalls before me. Just one of those suggestions 
in which Nature is so rich, and which she yields me—or you— 
upon our way up to San Pantaleone. 

Said I to myself as I walked along, ‘‘ Just test it all further, 
for the sake of your friends; reel off a list of everything 
you see on every side of you, and let them see that what you 
say is true, and that you do find in everything on which 
your eye alights, something—some big or little thing—for 
the English Theatre. Reduce the wealth, so that it may 
be believed—don’t speak of all the sights and sounds between 
here and Paris—limit it to twenty metres, sixty feet, around 
you, and as far as the eye can carry—and say what you see, 
and what each thing suggests. 

The stones—and what these have suggested; the trunks 
of two trees—these, too; the dried gorse pods—these—and 
BOW 2c 3 

And I ought to have done this—but I went home instead 
and did something more useful: I wrote an article on 
““The Talkies, and the Good They Are Doing’’: I wrote 
another, ‘‘ Black Men as Othello”: I wrote a third, ‘ The 
Amiability of the Theatrical Profession ’’—and I came to 
the conclusion that this was enough. 

E. Gorpon Craic. 





THE CONCERT CLUB 


, \HE programmes of the Courtauld-Sargent Concert 
Club for the next season are now announced. At 
the first concert, on Thursday, October 16th, two 

triple concertos and one double concerto will be played— 

Beethoven’s Grand Concerto Triple for pianoforte, violin, 

violoncello and orchestra; Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg 

Concerto for pianoforte, violin, flute and orchestra, and 

Brahms’s Concerto in C for violin, violoncello and orchestra. 

The soloists will be Artur Schnabel (pianoforte), Car] Flesch 

(violin), Le Roy (flute) and Gregor Piatigorsky (violoncello). 

Of Mr. Schnabel nothing need be said, but Carl Flesch and 

Gregor Piatigorsky, who are little known here, have estab- 

lished reputations abroad, and Le Roy, the flautist in the 

Brandenburg Concerto, also has an excellent reputation. 

Dr. Sargent will conduct, and this concert—like all the 

concerts of the Concert Club—will be exceptionally well 

rehearsed and should offer a model for future performances 
of these works. 

The remaining concerts will be given on November 6th, 
January 12th, February 2nd, March 2nd and April 16th. 
All the programmes are of unusual musical interest. I will 
mention a few of the items which call for special attention. 

On November 6th two new works by Paul Hindemith 
will be played, his overture to Neues vom Tag and his second 
viola concerto in which he will be the soloist. Hindemith 
is one of the most interesting of living composers, for the 
simple reason that he has a genuinely individual style. This 


em 


means that he is to some extent, at least, a real creator 
and not merely a clever musician able to re-hash the music 
of the past in a slightly more fashionable form. The striking 
quality of his music is a freakish humour, but this humour 
is purely musical and does not derive from parody or extra- 
musical associations. On January 12th Artur Schnabel wil] 
play three pianoforte ccncertos with Dr. Sargent conduct- 
ing. The concertos are not announced, but we will hope for 
a Mozart and a Beethoven concerto among them. Those 
who heard the last programme of three concertos played by 
Mr. Schnabel and conducted by Dr. Sargent will not need 
to be told that these performances will bear no resemblance 
whatever to the slap-dash, hack performances of concertos 
which we usually hear in London from soloist and orchestra 
imperfectly collaborating. 

On February 2nd the programme consists, and rightly 
consists, cf one item only, Beethoven’s Symphony No. 9 in 
D minor for soloist, chorus and orchestra, conducted by 
Otto Klemperer. Every effort will be made by the directors, 
Mrs. Courtauld and Dr. Sargent, to ensure an adequate 
performance of what is unquestionably the greatest 
orchestral work in existence. The choral section will be 
sung in German, which is correct, seeing that the words are 
Schiller’s, slightly altered by Beethoven himself. The 
soloists will be carefully chosen, and the choir will probably 
be Mr. Kennedy Scott’s finely-trained Philharmonic Choir, 
which can be relied upon to put some real mettle into its 
singing. An adequate performance of the Ninth Symphony 
is as much to be desired as it is difficult to achieve. On this 
occasion, however, there will be the will to achieve on the 
part of Mrs. Courtauld and Dr. Sargent, and in Otto 
Klemperer we have a conductor with the musicianship and 
temperament to secure a wonderful performance if the 
orchestral players and the singers will put their backs into 
the work with him. 

On March 2nd Stravinsky will make a welcome first 
appearance before the Concert Club. He himself is to play 
his Capriccio for pianoforte and crchestra for the first time 
in England. The other work of his is to be the suite 
** L’Oiseau de Feu,’’ conducted by himself. I could have 
wished that we might have had a later work, such as the 
magnificent ‘* Apollo Musagetes ”? instead of ‘* L’Oiseau 
de Feu,”’ but as we are getting one new work, the Capriccio, 
we mustn’t grumble. Programme-making is an extremely 
difficult matter, because there are so many requirements to 
be taken into consideration. Even ** L’Oiseau de Feu ”’ will 
be entirely new on this occasion to many members of the 
audience, a fact which the musician and critic may be apt 
to overlook. 

As for the Concert Club itself, I am glad to be able to 
announce that it is in a most flourishing condition. Last 
year it drew its members from forty-two organisations, but 
they now number sixty, and further firms and organisations 
that may wish to become members are invited to send in 
their names at once to the Secretary, 20 Portman Square. 
Up to date the membership of the Concert Club numbers 
3,000. Consequently Mrs. Courtauld and Dr. Sargent have 
taken the bold and enterprising step of duplicating the 
performances. For example, the first concert, on Thursday, 
October 16th, will be repeated exactly on the following 
night, Friday, October 17th, and in the same way every 
subsequent concert will be repeated on the evening follow- 
ing the first performance. This method not only enables the 
promoters to satisfy the demand for seats (members them- 
selves, without any of the general public, are more than will 
once fill the Queen’s Hall), but it enables them to secure 
adequate rehearsals which otherwise would cost more than 
a single concert could sustain. There will be no difference 
between the two evenings than results naturally, and I 
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personally (with, no doubt, many others) would wish to be 
present at both concerts, for it is of great interest to 
musicians to observe the variations of interpretation which 
may take place in such cases where we have real artists 
performing and not machines. 

The financial advantages of joining the Concert Club are, 
as I pointed out last year, very great. Members obtain 
tickets of every price at a substantial reduction. For 
example, the 2s. 4d. seats are sold for 1s. 6d., the 3s. seats 
for 2s. 6d., the 5s. 9d. seats for 3s. 6d., and the 8s. 6d. seats 
for 5s. But only bona fide members of organisations such 
as, for example, the London Teachers’ Association, the 
Labour Party, etc., or employees of business firms such as 
W. H. Smith and Sons, Debenhams, Selfridges, the Bank of 
England, or the pupils and apprentices at schools and 
institutions, can become members and so obtain tickets at 
reduced prices. All the organisations I have named already 
belong to the Concert Club, and fresh applications for 
membership can be accepted until the end of September. 

The general public can subscribe at once at ordinary prices 
for the whole series of concerts, but single tickets fcr 
particular concerts cannot be obtained until October, and 
only then provided there are any seats still available. 

I cannot conclude without a word of praise for Mrs. 
Courtauld and Dr. Sargent, who have drawn up and are so 
efficiently administering such an excellent scheme. The 
machinery fer making good music accessible to a larger 
public than that of the old habitual concert-goer is excellent 
and was badly needed. Broadcasting can never take the 
place of concerts; it is only ancillary to them. The most 
important factor for the Concert Club was the quality of 
music and of its performance that was to be offered. This, 
thanks to the good sense of Mrs. Courtauld and the genuine 
enthusiasm for music of Dr. Malcolm Sargent, has been 
achieved. Dr. Sargent, indeed, is giving a magnificent 
example to young English musicians. Himself a good 
musician of great experience, he nevertheless accepts as 
colleagues other conductors and works as hard for their 
success as for his own. This is the right spirit, and a 
musician who shows this spirit also shows in doing so that 
he is a man of real ability above pettifogging jealousy. 

W. J. TuRNER. 


VARIETY 


N interesting book might be written on the rise and 
A decline of art in different countries. But a good, 
impermeable theory would first have to be hit upon, 
and that nobody has yet succeeded in doing. National 
wealth and poverty, war, racial disintegration—all the 
vicissitudes of nations seem to do little to prevent a school 
of painting from suddenly cropping up and as suddenly 
petering out. The Italians and English painted their best in 
times of considerable disturbance, the Dutch and Spanish 
during their period of prosperity, and the French all the 
while. The modern sciences of anthropology, ethnography 
and psychology, with the invincible ardour of youth, are 
ready to tackle most things, but they have yet to find the 
factors which condition the production of art. Soon, 
possibly, a little trick of grafting or injecting will be dis- 
covered, and we shall have every man his own artist, and a 
nation of artists once more. Or perhaps the Dangerous 
Drugs Act will be enlarged to regulate the matter. At 
present we can only wonder at the chanciness of the whole 
affair, and be thankful, in a world becoming more termitic 
every day, that art remains as freakish and inexplicable an 
affair as ever. 
The pictures of Sefor Anglada Camerasa at the Leicester 
Galleries are among the more mournful examples cf this 


caprice. Time was when Spain held the supremacy in 
painting; and now Sefor Anglada Camerasa is advertised 
as the greatest Spanish painter. Presumably one’s inquiry 
as to Picasso’s claim would be countered on the grounds that 
he is no longer resident in his native land. But one cannot 
accept the Leicester Galleries candidate without offering up 
a lament for Spain. The pictures are huge, the colour is 
thick and bright and lavishly local, but the crudeness of 
imagination, the clumsiness of pose and complete lack of 
grace betray their utter emptiness. The careful picking- 
out of shawls or a bull-fighter’s costume and the laborious 
hints of the naughty nineties fail to make them appropriate 
for anything but the decorations of a second-rate cabaret. 

A proof that bright colour, while it does nothing to 
redeem defects, can be an invaluable adjunct to good work 
is given by the exhibition of Mr. Hyam Myer at the Goupil 
Gallery. His line has a strength and precision of which not 
even pedants could disapprove, and his composition rests 
on a firm architectural basis. Too many of our younger 
painters, could they attain thus much skill, would be content 
with using colour as only a superficial means of displaying 
it. Mr. Myer uses it to convey an added beauty of its own. 
The richness of his hues gives a fire and a spirit to his work, 
and this courageous uncompromising will probably not be 
without significance in the development of contemporary 
English painting. It marks an emergence from the besett- 
ing mist of under-statement which too long enshrouded the 
galleries. The rosy tones of ‘* Provencal Farmhouse,’ the 
intense greens of the foliage framing the huddled pyramid of 
buildings in ‘* Mediterranean Village,’’ the brilliant ‘*‘ Red 
Chair ’’ and ** The Sévres Vase ”’ are as emotionally alive as 
the clearly-defined portraits with their admirable character- 
isation. These pictures are a vehement and convincing ex- 
pression of the artist’s interest in humanity and nature. The 
pretty, formal work of Miss Crockett, his neighbour in the 
gallery, makes but little show beside him. 

Something of Mr. Myer’s vigour, though less of his skill, 
characterises the painting of Mr. Padraic Martin at the 
Montmartre Gallery. His emphasis is rather forced, and 
the realism of ** Young Irishman ” and ‘* Old Hibernian *’ 
is little more than out-of-tone copying. But “‘ Séance”’ is of 
an admirable macabre. ‘* The Keeners”’ is an interesting ex- 
periment in Byzantinism, and ‘‘ Glengarrif”’ a fine landscape. 
Mr. Martin also paints several poignant scenes of Irish 
peasant life. It is perhaps the evidence which these convey 
of a sympathetic insight into his subjects, and an unsenti- 
mental observation of the life about him, that gives one a 
definite belief in the promise shown at the present exhibition. 

Keenness of observation, wedded to well-nigh impeccable 
line, marks Miss Nina Hammett’s water-colours and 
drawings at Prince Vladimir Galitzine’s Gallery. Oil- 
painting is supposed to take precedence over the mediums 
which compose the work she is now showing, but her 
exhibition is one of the most interesting on view this month. 
Miss Hammett’s gift for draughtsmanship no longer needs 
praise, but ‘* Negro’s Head *” and ‘*‘ Young Man Reading ”’ 
are admirable examples of it. ‘‘ Calvaire, Antwerp ”’ shows 
how impressive a water-colour may be when the medium 
receives its own peculiar treatment. The pictures of 
Londen life will perhaps be the most popular. In Regent’s 
Park, at the Zoo and by the Thames, Miss Hammett has 
studied the urban scene with loving care, and, when the 
human element obtrudes, with a faint and most attractive 
satiric arriére-pensée. With each of her exhibitions she 
affirms with greater finality the sensitiveness and depth of 
her outlook upon the contemporary scene, and they are 
among the few which it is pleasant to anticipate as a regular 
event. T. W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 
BAD NEWS FOR THE EXPERT 
He is losing caste. 


HE expert is getting into trouble. 
His position is wobbling. ‘* What!” you cry. 


** Surely he is at the height of his power? ”? Let me 
instruct you. 

You may make of the power of any institution two curves, 
or graphs, one red, one green, if ycu are able to afford 
coloured inks ; one in a full line, the cther in a dotted, if you 
aren’t. The one line gives the rise and fall of the institution 
in its own estimation, and therefore in that of the general 
world ; the other gives the rise and fall of the institution in 
its secret potential value, the rise and fall of its real effect. 

The first curve lags behind the second. The maximum of 
the first curve is reached long after the second curve has 
begun to go down hill. It was so with the English monarchy, 
for instance. It passed its true peak just after the accession 
of Elizabeth. Its apparent summit comes at least as late 
as the early years of James I. 

It was the same with the power of the landed aristocracy 
of the United Kingdom. Its apparent summit was in the 
unquestioned time of the mid-Victorian paradise; its real 
summit came just before the Napoleonic wars, or during 
them. It will, I think, prove the same with the power of 
Nationalism. Its apparent summit is in this our very day ; 
probably our children will see that its real summit was 
passed somewhere about the late eighties of the last century. 

Well, so it is with the expert. Never was he so necessary, 
never did he think so much of himself, never did we think so 
much of him, as in this happy year 1930. But I guess that 
he got a secret wound when most of us were still young. I 
hear grumblings against him. I know that he is being 
challenged. Indeed—horrible thought !—I believe that 
some of his great corporations are not earning as much 
money as they did. 

Now the reasons for this new and hidden thing (which is 
certainly present though still unappreciated) are worth 
examining. 

The first cause of the affair, as it seems to me, is the work 
of Time with his winnowing fan. It takes men long to 
wake from habit, to sit up and examine fashion, to 
weigh mere routine, and to grope through the shifting 
business until they have grasped reality. And therefore 
it has taken modern men a long time to discover the 
very simple truth that each of them is an expert. Every 
man is such an expert in his own life, external ard internal, 
that no scholar in the Ecole des Chartes, cr Egyptologist in 
Bloomsbury, can hold a candle to him. I would bargain to 
pass an examination on the books and furniture of my study 
and on the various things which have happened there in 
the last twenty-five years and to get full marks where no 
other man on earth could score five out of a hundred. 

And this being an expert in one’s own job of living, and 
being an expert therein superior to all the partial experts in 
the sciences, is of first-rate importance. We are experts in 
saving and losing our souls; and every sensible man has 
found out long ago that he is a better expert at saving his 
body, if that is worth while, than any expert in the art cf 
healing. 

Another thing which time has done is to teach men that 
the accumulation of facts, and even an experience of their 
working within a strictly limited field, is not only a different 
matter altogether from right judgment, but tends to be at 
conflict with right judgment. 

Men ought to have found that out long ago, of course; it 
is a thing so obvious that one ought to spot it at first sight. 
But we are so made that it takes time to bring the obvious 


to the surface; and this bit of obviousness has only shown 
its snout above the water quite lately. However, it has 
already been seen by a fairly Jarge number of people, and 
the recognition of it is spreading. 

Any fool with industry can pile up expert knowledge of 
things cutside ordinary experience. He need not even have 
a good memory ; he can card-index his facts. But only that 
rare thing, the wise man, can co-ordinate gencral experience, 
give its due weight to each of many different factors in a 
problem, and see things solidly and sanely. 

Expert knowledge (if knowledge it can be called) tends to 
judge ill. It is at issue with right judgment. Your expert 
on nervous troubles tends to see the whole world as a mad- 
house. Your expert on currency tends to forget or to belittle 
the basic truth that wealth must be produced if men are to 
live. Your expert on the authorship of pictures becomes 
quite horribly blind to their beauty. Ycur expert on dates 
in history, on documents, comes out blandly with the opinion 
that his moons are made of green cheese. 

It was only the other day that I read a book by a man 
who had certainly accumulated more facts on a particular 
historical character (let us call him Gallimogrobus, so as to 
provoke no quarrel) than any other scholar alive. His foot- 
notes were like a swarm of cockroaches; he had a dozen 
correct dates to the page--but on the main historical problem 
concerning the same Gallimogrobus he advanced the 
enormity that a public man’s motive for prolonged and diffi- 
cult action could not be the fascination exercised over him by 
a woman, but must necessarily be some Reason of State. 

Another expert, a mathematical one this time, has 
solemnly tcld us of the electron “‘ that it is at once every- 
where and nowhere.’’? While a third, an expert in finance, 
assures us that never were the economic prospects of this 
country so rosy. 

But perhaps the worst blow the expert has received he has 
himself delivered. He has followed, inevitably perhaps, the 
fatal routine of power. He has sunk to the taking cn of 
mumbo-jumbo. 

Not content with being an expert, he would be a hierarch. 
He must put on the mitre and the long rcbe, and use a 
strange tongue. Now, sooner or later this kind of thing gets 
found out. So long as the expert is content with talking non- 
sense about things that do not immediately concern us we 
rather admire the awful process of his ritual. But when he 
talks of pulling out all our teeth and preventing our taking 
a glass of beer, or assures us that we shall soon find hydraulic 
drills delightful by ** adaptation,’’ it is time to look into the 
matter—and we look into it. And when we lIcok into it we 
find that externals iike dressing-up and using incomprehen- 
sible language are no guarantee of authority. 

But if the expert is declining (you may tell me) all is lost. 
In pointing out the horrid truth I pley the anarchist. 
Undermine the expert, and you undermine that delicious 
paradise the modern world. Without him we shall be 
orphans of the storm. He is our only god. Why will you 
take him away ? 

Be comforted! The expert shall continue. In fact, he 
must continue. We have need of him. If all the experts 
in London were to be struck to-morrow with paralysis, we 
should have the plague within three days, and general 
mixum-gatherum afterwards. He will continue all right. 
But he will gradually lose his position of being cur master 
and will become our servant, if, indeed, our civilisation is to 
survive, which is something of a begging of the question. 

It is a hopeful sign, anyhow, that he is already tending to 
become our servant rather more and our master rather less. 
He is, of course, the servant of a few rich men rather than 
our own; but that general consciousness which, while it does 
not govern, is at least the air we breathe and the thing which 
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inwardly forms us all, is in revolt; incipient revolt, but 
revolt. The stcries told by the experts were fun as fairy 
tales. The fun gets sombre when it is no longer a question 
of fairy tales but of the break-up of home, the degradation 
of human life, and the inculeation of despair. As with all 
other great revolts and all other great reforms, it may be 
conducted to a wise issue or to a disaster. For my part, I 
shall be dead Icng before the crisis comes; but if I were 
there, I should give my vote for preserving the expert and 
even for raising his average salary—which, as I said at the 
beginning of this, is beginning to sag alarmingly. 

H. BeLoc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Look Homeward, Angel. By Tuomas Wore. Heinemanng 


10s. 6d. 
Martin Make-Believe. By Gitperr FrANKAv. Hutchinson. 


7s. 6d. 
The Kramer Girls. By Rurn Sucxow. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


The Great Meadow. By Exvizaseru Mapox Roserts. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


The Flames of Moscow. By Ivan Lukasu. Davies. 7s. 6d. 
Castle Gay. By Joun Bucnan. Hodderand Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
Here is a quotation : 


But few in the gallery moved during that short adjournment ; 
and the woman at the back of it sat on, minute after minute, body 
tense as a taut bow, hands locked, her face paper-pale, her great 
eyes staring—staring at this rail in front of her, at the patch of 
oak, the patch of white beyond it. 

Feet. Feet moving over an unseen floor. Whither had they 
gone, those feet? Whither had Martin’s feet gone? 

“They lunch in court,” the newspaper said. ‘“‘ Every day, 
the defendants’ lunch is brought to them in court.” 

Yes. But where in court? Where was Martin now? In a cell? 
Did they make him eat in.a cell—her Martin? 

But he was not her Martin. Even now she had not dared... 
Better perhaps, that she had not dared .. . 

Cowardice again. Make-believe—just to mask the cowardice. 
He didn’t want to be alone. He wanted her. He’d always wanted 
her. Only her. And she’d denied herself to him—driven him mad 
by denying herself to him. But nobody else would understand 
that. Nobody. Neither his jury, nor his judge. 

And here is another : 

Spoke, ceased, continued without speaking, to speak. In him 
spoke. Where darkness, son, is light. Try, boy, the word you 
know remember. In the beginning was the logos. Over the border 
the borderless green-forested land. Yesterday, remember? 

Far-forested, a horn-note wound. Sea-forested, water-far, the 
grotted coral sea-far horn-note. The pillioned ladies witch-faced 
in bottle-green robes saddle-swinging. Merwomen unscaled and 
lovely in sea-floor colonnades. The hidden land below the rock. 
The flitting wood-girls growing into bark. Far-faint, as he 
wakened, they besought him with lessening whirr. Then deeper 
song, fiend-throated, wind-shod. Brother, O brother! They 
shot down the brink of darkness, gone on the wind like bullets. 
O lost, and by the wind grieved, ghost, come back again. 

The second of these passages comes from Look Homeward, Angel, 
of which Mr. Hugh Walpole says on the jacket, ** It has genius. 
It does what I have been longing for someone to do here—it 
restores poetry to the American scene.’ Of the source of the 
first, Mr. Frankau—and surely he should know—remarks more 
simply that it is his best book since Peter Jackson, Cigar-Merchant. 
Both passages are the work of fecund writers ; both have an effect 
of sorts in their context. And both are shocking bad bits of 
writing. Mr. Frankau, being by far the older hand, would not 
consider incorporating in his work stuff that reads like a senti- 
mental Imagist poet in a bad moment; he prefers older clichés. 
But that is all the essential difference. Nor, allowing again for 
the dissimilarity of age, is there so much difference in the under- 
lying ideas of these two books as might at first sight appear. Mr. 
Frankau’s hero is a man who can never think straight, and for 
this reason confuses his affairs of the heart beyond all measure. 
And, being thus sexually obsessed, he confuses his business affairs 
even more, until he lands himself in the dock in a business tangle 
Which bears a remarkable resemblance to the Hatry case. The 


infancy of Mr. Wolfe’s Eugene is blighted by the extraordinary 
clash of his mother and his father, and all their elder children, 
and he staggers or is buffeted from one violent sexual experience 
to another, never getting on anything like terms with his sur- 
roundings, and day-dreaming himself at intervals into a passing 
glory. (Some of the day-dreams are excellent pieces of writing.) 
His experiences are much more highly-coloured than those of 
Mr. Frankau’s hero; but then Mr. Frankau’s public would never 
stand them. 

Of course, this is not all the truth. If it were, we need trouble 
no further with Mr. Wolfe, but bid him godspeed in his task of 
becoming rapidly a great popular success, and selling as many 
copies, at least, as Mr. Frankau will probably sell. For Mr. 
Frankau is not nearly so much to-be-sniffed-at as highbrows may 
believe. He has vigour and gusto, and he knows how to be 
exciting. The trial scene in Martin Make-Believe, in spite of its 
sentimentalities, carries one on and holds the attention. Further, 
he knows how to get the effects he wants—the only trouble is 
that his effects grate all down his reader’s spine. But Mr. Wolfe, 
though at times he writes as though he intended to be a best- 
seller (style moderne) has more in him than that. He has a 
fecundity, a straggling richness, of imagination, and a delight in 
grotesquerie for its own sake, which may well carry him far. In 
this book the picture of the drunken, half-poet old reprobate of a 
father has a strength and compelling power about it which will 
cause many people to return to it; and the mother who 
pinched and scraped her children to add to her owning of real 
estate, while keeping a passionate desire for love and life, as well 
as the thin-lipped, sardonic soul of the older brother who diedy 
are well worth remembering. 

Constructionally, the book is rather a mess. It is untidy; it 
sprawls and shouts; and it shouts, also, with so uniform a loudness 
that it is difficult to distinguish the significant from the less 
significant parts. It has something of the raucous uniform bel- 
lowing of American advertisements ; it has something, also, of the 
excited cataloguing of Whitman. In that sense, indeed, it has 
claims to be called “ an epic of America ”’; but it is rather over- 
obsessed with physical details about its hero—and Whitman would 
never have perpetrated the *‘ wind-grieved ghost.” In fact, one 
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would urge Mr. Wolfe to go on, but to beware of his obvious 
affection for his own worst passages. That abominable ghost 
keeps on turning up; he even enshrines it on his title-page. But 
he should exorcise it firmly, and as rapidly as may be—and he 
should buy a blue pencil. 

The next two novels are also descriptive of American life— 
one of present-day, and one of pioneering, America, Miss Ruth 
Suckow’s book is rather a mild presentment of three American 
sisters, two of whom, owing to the disadvantages of their home 
situation, sacrifice the most of their lives for the benefit of the 
third and youngest; while she, instead of developing the brilliant 
career which such selflessness would seem to require, marries a 
man of definitely third-rate abilities and settles down to a 
struggling small-town existence. It is carefully and quietly done, 
and the worst one can say of it is that it is a little dull. Miss 
Suckow started with the promise of being a good writer; but she 
seems to have settled down to the occupation of writing bits of 
her first novels over and over again. 

Miss Elizabeth Madox Roberts can write, and has a beautiful 
gift of description. In The Great Meadow, which tells of the 
earliest movements of pioneers from Virginia to Kentucky, 
‘“*the great meadow-land,”’ there are passages describing the 
scenery, both of Virginia itself and of the road travelled by the 
pioneers, which catch one’s breath with their delicacy. Also, 
she is a very careful writer; she has studied her period with 
affection; and without pretending to specialist knowledge one 
may feel confident that her dialogue and her ** properties ’’ are 
correct. The only thing that her book lacks—and, unfortunately, 
jt is a very great lack—is the essence of the pioneering spirit, the 
real breathless excitement of the unending struggle with the 
wilderness, with the Indians, with famine, and death. The violent 
scenes, such as the return of Diony’s first husband after being 
given up for dead, and his clash with her second, are too obvivusly 
studied in books of reference; they stir nothing but admiration 
for the amount of reading Miss Roberts must obviously have done. 
Frontier life, if any life, demands an epic quality in its re-creators, 
and “epic quality,” pace Mr. Edward Garnett, who writes a 
rather fulsome introduction, is exactly what The Great Meadow 
does not possess. If it had this quality, it would be a great 
book; lacking it, it is something of a pastiche—a landscape 
without figures. 

The Flames of Moscow is neither good nor bad. There seems a 
fashion, at the moment, for books which describe the retreat of 
Napoleon’s army from Moscow, and Mr. Lukash, challenging 
comparison with several other writers who have treated the sub- 
ject, neither stands out nor falls below them. The prologue and 
the epilogue to his book, dealing respectively with the assassination 
of the Tsar Paul in 1799, and with the ** palace revolution ”’ of 
1825, are less good than the main section. They are confused and 
confusing, and the intention of the author is not clear. The 
burning of Moscow, and the horrors of the Grand Army in 
retreat, are vividly described; but not more vividly than in the 
work of other writers. The best and freshest part of the book is 
the picture of the Russian soldiers in Paris after Napoleon’s defeat. 
This picture is rather unaccountably placed in the Epilogue, 
to which it does not in the least belong; but there is something 
pleasant and unexpected about the fraternising of the dreaded 
Cossacks with the girls of Paris. 

Colonel Buchan, one surmises, was a little jaded when he wrote 
Castle Gay; at least, the wild boys of Cowcaddens, of whom he 
wrote in Huntingtower, have not at all gained in interest as they 
grew up; and the plot (of Ruritanian intriguers) in which they 
find themselves is too unlikely to hold the attention for long. 
Colonel Buchan must have a very kindly nature; for he finds it 
almost impossible to imagine a villain. His villains are the most 
shocking turnip-ghosts, and we cannot even pay them the tribute 
of a shudder in passing. This is not a good Buchan; it bears too 
many signs of hasty writing and disuse of imagination. But, 
even here, Colonel Buchan shows that there are phenomena and 
persons that he can understand when he chooses. Mrs. Brisbane- 
Brown, that “ specialist in kindred *’ who ‘* constituted herself a 
trait dunion for a whole chain of allied families . . . a benevolent 
aunt to a motley of nephews and nieces who were not nephews 
and nieces by any recognisable table of aflinity, and a cousin to 
many whose cousinship was remote even by Scottish standards,” 
is a case in point. Her creed was * belated, no doubt, and re- 
actionary, but it was not vulgar,” and we can well believe it. 
Why does not Colonel Buchan give us more of the same sort? 

PROTEUS. 


REAL-POLITIK 


By Errore JANNI. 
Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
Signor Janni’s book is yet another tribute to the perennial 
fascination of the great Florentine enigma. In the last few 
months we have had a selection of the letters to Guicciardinj 
and a reissue of Dacres’ translation of The Prince. Signor 
Janni here endeavours to give us an idea of the man’s ful] 
character and multifarious activities. So far as one can 
judge, Miss Enthoven’s version is excellent; and certainly 
several of the notes she has added are clear and informing. 

It does not appear that the volume adds much by way of 
fact to what can be found in Villari; but it is perhaps as well 
that each age should attack so difficult a problem in its own 
fashion. And the present age has special reasons for studying 
that problem afresh. We have before us at the present 
moment a conspicuous attempt to translate The Prince into 
overt action. Signor Janni’s aim is to show, objectively and 
with detachment, that the modern Machiavellian has 
mistaken his master’s principles and precepts. This aim he 
achieves by analysing the books in which Machiavelli pro- 
pounded his views—and by allowing the analysis to speak for 
itself. Apart from the preface, Signor Janni keeps his own 
political views entirely in the background; but the reticence 
is more vocal than many words. 

After a brief sketch of his hero’s life, and a short account 
of the state of Italy in his time, Signor Janni proceeds to 
give an account of his intercourse with his three chief friends, 
Soderini, Vettori, and Guicciardini. This method involves 
the abandonment of chronological order; and there may be a 
little resulting confusion in the reader’s mind. No such con- 
fusion, however, is felt when we come to the writings, the 
account of which is throughout singularly clear. 

Machiavelli wrote one or two very good plays, and a great 
deal of bad verse. But these were mere amusements. 
‘* Letteratura ’’ was to him a recreation for leisure hours. 
The Prince and the Discourses were not literature; they were 
serious and severely practical. Like the Contrat Social, they 
were not words but deeds, while, unlike the Contrat Social, 
they made style an entirely secondary consideration. Never- 
theless, alike in style and in substance, they are of a high 
order, and Machiavelli, without aiming at a literary 
immortality, has attained it. His books are himself, forceful 
and unforgettable. He has a thing to say, and he says it in 
the directest and most uncompromising fashion. You may 
not be convinced; you cannot ignore him. 

There were farmers before anyone wrote a treatise De Re 
Rustica; and there were crafty and crooked politicians long 
before Machiavelli. He is no more to be blamed for shady 
diplomacy than Bright and Addison are to be blamed for the 
diseases called by their names. There is no reason to think 
that Machiavelli has made a single man a rascal who would 
not have been a rascal if The Prince had never been written. 
All that The Prince teaches us is how, if you are a rascal, not 
to be a clumsy one. The book, basing itself on the actual 
conduct of princes, delineated the “‘ compleat villain.’”’ Men 
who had no desire to be villains did not come within its 
purview. It may be compared with certain old books on 
economics, in which are regulations, more or less sordid, to be 
followed by those who wish to be rich. They do not concern 
St. Francis or Thoreau. 

Nor are Machiavelli’s maxims universally applicable even 
within a narrower sphere. Signor Janni rightly points out 
that they are not meant for all princes, but for “‘ new rulers ” 
—Sforzas or Cesar Borgias, who have to make their own 
way, and have no help from ancestral prescription. “ If I 
were my own son,”’ said Napoleon, ‘I could afford to relax 
many of my decrees.’’ Machiavelli is writing for Napoleons, 
not for scions of ancient houses; and the Discourses, which 
have a wider sweep than The Prince, accordingly qualify 
many of its hyperboles. 

The outcry caused by the book is however quite intelli- 
gible. The princes perhaps disliked to see their methods so 
dispassionately exposed to the eyes of the world; though they 
were ready enough to avail themselves of such excellent 
instruction. Perhaps also they did not like the ironical 
implication of the whole work, that they were poor pract- 
tioners. “You are,” said Machiavelli, ‘ Laodicean 
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scoundrels, neither cold nor hot. You are illogical, and do 
not follow your principles to their due conclusion. You are 
Tarquins who neglect to kill Brutus, and Brutuses who, when 
the Republic cries for the blood of your sons, refuse to shed 
it. You slay the grown serpent, and spare its brood.”’ 

But there are others, like Cardinal Pole, sentimental 
denizens of the Paradise of Fools, who hate to see human 
nature as it can be and often is. They do not like ugly 
things, and try to pretend that ugly things do not exist. 
These are precisely the people for whom, due precautions 
being taken, the perusal of Machiavelli ought to be made 
compulsory. There are such men as he describes, and it is 
necessary that the world should be awake to them. 

To many, on the other hand, the work is attractive 
because, in providing an account of certain actions and 
motives, it appears to provide an excuse for them. No 
mistake could be greater, though none is more natural. 
Feeble mimics of Borgia, seeing his deeds thus calmly 
analysed, fancy that their own deeds receive a vicarious 
justification. But to say what men do is not to say they 
ought to do it; and there are few would-be Machiavellians 
whom Machiavelli himself, could he know them, would not 
unsparingly condemn. 

There are, however, many things in human nature which, 
on every ground, Machiavelli ought to have recognised. He 
was himself a passionate and devoted patriot, both Florentine 
and Italian. What is patriotism but a mere sentiment, quite 
illogical, and totally divorced from the cold reason on which 
Machiavelli so proudly vaunts himself? Yet he never 
questions his own patriotism, never riddles it with the irony 
he so plentifully bestows on other virtues no more idealistic. 
All other virtues are hypocrisy—why not this one also? The 
fact is that deep down in his nature was this love of Italy, 
this loathing shame at her degradation, and the resolve to 
do what in him lay to restore her to honour; and this sacred 
emotion he could not bring himself to dissect. But had he 
reasoned on human nature with patriotism, instead of egoism, 
as a basal principle, his whole system would have crumbled 
to dust. 

Again, when he so strenuously urges his prince to seem 
virtuous at all costs, what is this but a tacit confession that 
virtue is ultimately more powerful than vice, and that the 
mass of men in very truth love it more? If the counterfeit is 
so mighty, this can only be because the reality has an 
essential and undeniable life and energy. To have owned 
this, however, did not suit with his design. Yet there are 
hints, not too few, that Machiavelli, with all his cynicism, 
had sometimes the disturbing feeling that right may at times 
be might; that by indirections and ways past finding out the 
contemner of justice is overthrown despite all his ‘ logical ”’ 
thoroughness, and that Nemesis waits somewhere on crime. 
The children of Machiavelli are in their generation wiser than 
the children of light; but a later generation often confounds 
the wisdom of the wise. K. E. Kewwerr. 


FULLER OF 


Some Personal Experiences. 
Murray. 12s. 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller passed into the Indian Civil Service so 
long ago as 1873, hence he may claim to have had at least 
twenty years’ experience of the old British India. When he 
began work—as he says, full of enthusiasm—the Mutiny was 
a recent memory, and in the North-West and Central 
Provinces, where his apprenticeship was served, those condi- 
tions in which the young Civilian of the right kind found the 
keenest pleasure were still almost untouched by modern 
influences. His work was entirely in rural India. He had 
the gift of tongues, he knew and liked the villagers, and he 
has many entertaining stories of them to tell. He became 
an expert in land settlement and land revenue problems, 
and took a leading part in the land settlement of the Central 
Provinces. With justifiable pride he describes the methods 
by which an area as large as England was mapped out in 
detail within ten years by the settlement officers of his staff. 
It is in this connection that we may recall a famous incident 
of the most efficiently advertised of modern viceroyalties. 
When Curzon went out thirty years ago the land revenue 
system was being severely attacked by the Indian reform 


EAST BENGAL 


By Sir BampryLpE FULLER. 


Sinead 


party. Curzon decided that R. C. Dutt and his associates 
had to be officially fought and routed, and he relates in his 
letters how he set the Revenue Department to work, and 
entrusted J. B. Fuller with the task of writing the full and 
elaborate minute which was required as the basis of the 
Government’s dispatch. The Fuller document, however, he 
said, would not do. According to Curzon, it was “ very long, 
very complex, very learned . . . and thoroughly confusing,” 
and he resolved that, since the outcome was to be a classic 
State paper, he would do the whole job in his own way. He 
wrote to Lady Curzon that this was ‘‘ the most abstruse, 
technical and difficult subject in the world,’’ and that he had 
to write ‘‘ a great pronouncement ”’ on it because the experts 
were incapable of doing it for him. Curzon’s private 
secretary, Sir Walter Lawrence, says that the Viceroy tore 
up the Fuller draft and wrote a masterpiece. ‘“ This 
exaggerates the case,’’ Sir Bampfylde Fuller quietly remarks, 
Of forty-nine pages, Lord Curzon re-drafted the first twelve and 

the last four. These were political rather than practical, intended 

to impress rather than to explain. 

An interesting piece of evidence on proconsular masterpieces, 

The author of these Personal Experiences fills a rather 
important niche in British Indian history because of his 
prominence in the Curzonian project of a divided Bengal. 
For three years after 1902 he was happily placed as Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. It was he who made the first pro- 
posal for altering the provincial boundary. Curzon took hold 
of it, saw in it what he took to be a simple plan for breaking 
the political power of the Bengalis, and pushed through the 
partition which led in the end to his own overthrow in India. 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller was appointed the first Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Eastern Province, having ‘“ solemnly 
promised ’’ Lady Curzon (doubtless because she was so lovely) 
that he would not put in for the province he wanted. 
He held the post for less than a year. His resignation was 
the most resonant personal event that occurred during Lord 
Morley’s tenure of the India Office. 

Curzon had gone and Minto reigned in his stead, or, as 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller prefers to put it, ‘‘ the destinies of 
India had been committed to the incongruous propensities of 
a careless old sportsman and a foxy old philosopher ” (John 
Morley). The agitation against the partition of Bengal was 
the first stage of the Swadeshi-Swaraj crusade, which was to 
become a great national movement, and Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
was the first administrator to be tested by it. He was, as he 
believes, sacrificed to public clamour, and he would argue 
that all the later troubles of the Government of India may 
be dated from the failure of Morley and Minto to stand by 
him in 1906. His version of the affair is animated and is 
without rancour, but the present reviewer finds himself 
unable to accept this chapter as good history. It fell to him, 
as editor of the Calcutta paper which took the lead in 
opposing the Fuller regime, to visit Barisal, the centre of the 
trouble in Eastern Bengal, for the purpose of making an 
independent inquiry. The explanations of both the British 
officers and the local Indian leaders seemed to him to admit 
of no doubt at all as to the lieutenant-governor. He was, 
clearly, an able and earnest public servant, greatly excited 
by events, no less impulsive than energetic, and quite un- 
fitted to be in charge of a province amid the conditions then 
prevailing. Morley had come to that conclusion by the time 
the lieutenant-governor resigned; and, as he informed the 
House of Commons, the resignation, which turned on a trivial 
point, was tendered as a challenge which no Secretary of 
State could decline to take up. 

Since losing his place in the Service, to which he was entirely 
devoted, Sir Bampfylde Fuller has travelled far and wide and 
has performed many kinds of public duty. This record of his 
pilgrimage and varied labour is lively and pleasantly egoistic, 
and the veteran author drops many an interesting fact or 
impression as he goes along. Cromer, he suggests, could not 
have been greatly interested in the Egyptian people, for he 
did not learn Arabic. The epic encounter between Curzon 
and Kitchener, he implies, might never have occurred if the 
Military Member of Council, over whose powers the two 
great men fought, had not possessed a wife whose charm as 4 
hostess Simla could not spare. Revisiting India after the 
war, Sir Bampfylde Fuller deplored the arrogant display of 
wealth in certain classes, but “ could see no signs of advance 
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amongst the common people.’’ He was deeply grieved by 
the general hatred of British officers and the widening 
gulf between the races. The methods of recruiting had left 
angry memories; ‘‘ the village quota system in the Punjab 
was bitterly resented.’’ Sir Bampfylde’s own wartime 
services are related in two lively chapters. He directed 
the purchases of many essential supplies in France and of 
wool in Ireland. During a critical stage he was responsible 
for the supplies of timber, thereby learning many things 
about the War Office and the War Cabinet. Summary dis- 
missal was his fate, and he seems to be almost the only man 
among those who won the war to come out of it without a 
decoration. But he carries the K.C.S.I. as one of the last 
surviving agents and victims of Curzonism in India. 
S. K. R. 


THE WIPERS TIMES 


The Wipers Times: a facsimile reproduction of the complete 
series. With a Foreword by Field-Marshal Lord PLuMErR. 
Nash and Grayson. 8s. 6d. 

It is not as funny as it used to be. It is certainly not the 
kind of book that makes you laugh out loud in tube or bus. 
Indeed—quite apart from the quality of its jokes—it is more 
likely to make you weep. For its humour has worn rather 
badly, to be frank—whereas its pathos is eternal. 

Turning these pages and reading the old jokes—the dirty 
sock and the gas-mask, for instance; or the rat that appeared 
in the dug-out where the subalterns were drinking whisky, 
whereupon one of them announced irrelevantly that he could 
see no rat; or the officer who found himself looking down the 
barrel of a German rifle, with a faintly familiar face behind it, 
and saved his life by peremptorily calling ‘*‘ Waiter ! ’°—turning 
these pages, and noting the innocence of the literary method— 
there is a contributor called “‘ Belary Helloc,” for example, who 
is made to split an infinitive in his very first sentence—you find 
yourself wondering whether it is always easier to raise a laugh 
when you know that each laugh may be your last. Yet there is 
no hysteria here—nor even bitterness. There is, of course, 
a definite determination to laugh. The same joke does duty 
over and over again, What the editor would have done without 
Mr. “ Teech Bomas’’—that portentous figure at home, that 
perennial joke at the front—one trembles to think. But all 
good things gain by repetition. This is essentially music-hall 
humour, and none the worse for that. And gradually we too, 
as we re-read page after page of these pleasantries, find ourselves 
laughing unrestrainedly. It is not difficult to recover the old 
irresponsible spirit; it is upon you before you know where you 
are. And now you begin to tell yourself that these were all new 
jokes once, and good ones too, and served their turn in a time of 
crisis, and are to be treated with a proper respect in what the 
editor, in his introduction, calls ‘‘ this awful peace.” And you 
realise—what is even more important—that this was a paper 
written for the young. They could laugh at it, as most of us 
have once laughed at Three Men in a Boat; and it did them 
good, and helped them to win the war; and for that alone we 
should be grateful to the editor, Captain (now Colonel) F. J. 
Roberts, and his sub-editor, Major J. H. Pearson. 

But the present value of the book is as an historical record. 
Most of the Wipers Times has already been reprinted, in one way 
or another, but every issue is here collected for the first time, 
and in addition we have the farewell effort at the end of the 
war—after the old printing outfit had been lost in the German 
advance---entitled the Better Times, and the Final and Best 
Times, of which only two or three copies are known to exist. 
Thus this unique contemporary record of the humour of the 
trenches has been saved for posterity. It was well worth doing. 
And the editor—who seems as youthful and cheerful as ever— 
adds a breezy account of how the extraordinary periodical came 
to be founded. Neither he, nor anyone in his office, was accus- 
tomed to writing for publication; yet they took to it like ducks to 
water, and even enjoyed doing it, which is more than many 
writers can say. He tells us that he and his sub-editor were 
talking things over a few months ago, and “* came to the con- 
clusion that Peace of the 1929 vintage is nothing to write books 
about’; whereas ‘Sin the days of the Wipers Times, we had 
some bad times, but—well, we had some good ones, too.” 
Certainly they ordered things better in many ways then. He 
would be a brave man who would try to start an independent 
newspaper anywhere now. 
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BANKS AND BRAES 


Fair Perthshire. By Hamisnu Mites. 
McGuire. Lane. 15s. 


Mr. Miles’s book will be as useful in Perthshire as it js 
readable in London, and so joins the higher rank of journey- 
lore. The ordinary guide, unless memory or anticipation be 
read in between the lines, is a dull enough affair at home, 
The recent sort of traveller’s tale is often filled with delight. 
ful news about its author, but serves little purpose when we 
attempt to follow in his track. Mr. Miles is not of that 
confessional school of wayfarers; he is a discreet companion 
through his county. Appearing at our elbow at the right 
moment, he urges us up another pass and over another hill 
with the communication of his own former enjoyment. Then 
comes a site renowned in local legend, and he effaces himself 
in favour of the historic muse. Between the personal and 
impersonal approaches to his subject he has achieved a most 
happy compromise. 

He growls once at that poor creature the Southron, and 
once again at that miserable fellow the Sassenach. But he 
makes them welcome to Perthshire, although he is aware 
that the inhabitants of ‘‘ beauty-spots’’ have a certain 
responsibility to themselves when confronted with holiday- 
making legions. ‘‘ A ‘ tourist-traffic’ is never in itself a 
healthy development, economic or spiritual, for any country, 
Picturesqueness is a perilous stock-in-trade.’’ And he 
paints an awful picture of the possibilities of going native for 
purposes of tourist exploitation. Sadly evoking memories of 
some parts of Brittany and Holland, we take his point indeed. 
But, from visit to visit, Mr. Miles still finds that by far the 
greater part of Perthshire remains happily inviolate. Its 
natives, too, we gather from his pages, are of a stock not 
likely to dissolve into mere pensioners of travel-agencies. 

It is a country of turbulent traditions. With the opening 
pages of the book we plunge at once into a medley of feuds, 
ravagings and murders. We start off with the grisly tale of 
Drummond’s head. Then comes a brief biography of Rob 
Roy’s inglorious, ugly youngest son, persuaded by family 
pressure to assassinate and abduct, and ending on the 
gallows. And the horrors are not wholly of the earth. The 
Monzie Witch’s curse before her execution has so far been 
fulfilled. The testimony of Sergeant Davis’s ghost was 
admitted as evidence by the judicial bench, while Mr. Miles’s 
annals close with the story of the grey ghost-dog of Cochrage 
Muir. That also led to a discovery of human bones. 

But there are happier things—the merry life of Neil Gow 
the fiddler, the visit to Ossian’s eighteenth-century hermitage, 
and Struan’s way of dealing with a creditor. This Struan 
was no mean philosophic poet, and the less gruesome charm 
of the book owes much to the attention given to Perthshire 
verse, from the rustic Tannahill and Robertson to the 
Gilbertian McTavish with his wealth of rhymes to 
** Marquis’s.’’ Sheriffmuir, the county’s great battle, must 
have been rather a Gilbertian affair itself, for McLennan, the 
minister of Crathie, thus celebrated it: 


Illustrated by Jony 


Some say that we wan, 
Some say that they wan, 

An’ some say that nane wan at a’, man! 
But o’ ane thing I’m sure, 
That on Sheriffmuir 

A battle there was that I saw, man, 
And we ran and they ran, 
And they ran and we ran, 

And we ran and they ran awa’, man ! 

Travellers of the confessional school have preceded Mr. 
Miles in Perthshire. He quotes entertainingly from Robert 
Heron, who was alert for marvels, William Gilpin, who 
suffered uncomplainingly but left it on record that he suffered, 
and Dorothy Wordsworth, who enjoyed herself. Two others, 
who left no journal, were Pontius Pilate and Shakespeare. 
It is true that the evidence for Pilate’s visit is flimsy, but 
Mr. Miles makes out an interesting case for the possibility of 
Shakespeare’s. = 

As regards sport, the wolves have disappeared. Also, it !s 
to be regretted, The Sportsman’s Guide, whose passing }S 
nobly commemorated. But moor and stream remain well- 
stocked, while the zest of curling is recounted with infectious 
enthusiasm. Although a map might have been provided, the 
book does full justice to its theme, and if on some of the 
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A Chorus of Praise 


has greeted Sturge Moore’s “ Mystery and Tragedy” (75. 6d. 
net). Here are a few of the solo items :—‘If you desire beauty 
and dignity and a craftsman’s utter verbal conscientiousness, you 
will get this book which, by the way, is printed and produced 
with genuine distinction, and which will certainly become a 
collector’s item.’—Arnold Bennett in The Evening Standard. 
‘The authentic note of high poetry.—Arthur Waugh in The 
Daily Telegraph. ‘Richness of content, a fine and accumulating 
flood.’—New Statesman. 


Hardy’s French Critic 
Pierre d’Exideuil’s ‘ The Human Pair in the Work of Thomas 
Hardy ”’ (105. 6d. net) has aroused widespread interest in literary 
circles, as we expected it todo. ‘The reason is not far to seek. 
The New Statesman has put it into words:—‘The English critic 
will be grateful for the light which aclever Frenchman’s intuition 
has shed on Hardy’s treatment of sex, and for the surgical precision 
with which he dissects it without losing the sense of its poetry 
and “ glamour.” M. d’Exideuil has the art of making his analysis 
interesting—indeed exciting.’ 


. 5) 

Le Galilienne s Return 
The publication of ‘‘ The Magic Seas”’ by Richard Le Gallienne 
(7s. 6d. net) has marked the triumphant restoral to the English 
literary firmament of one who has been too long lost to it. The 
England of Charles II, the sea, Moorish pirates, the thrill of high 
adventure—all are here. ‘A young man’s book.’—The Sunday 
Referee. ‘Will make a sure appeal to those who like romantic 
tales of adventure and daring.’—Harold Nicholson in The Daily 
Express. 


“.++ Ualikely to forget” 
Panait Istrati’s magnificent novel of Balkan life, “‘ Kyra, My 
Sister ”’ (75. 6d. net), has profoundly impressed the reviewers. 
‘Describes a life at once morbid and wild. Engaging and im- 
pressive directness of attack. A strange book, which one is 
unlikely to forget..—Gerald Gould in The Observer. ‘Irresistible 
grace and power.’—Everyman. ‘Extraordinary power, descriptive 
ability and brutal realism. No book for the reader who has no 
taste for greatness in literature. —Star. ‘Brilliant display of 
narrative energy . . . a writer who has affinities to both Fielding 
and Smoilett..—W. E. Hayter Preston in The Sunday Referee. 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 














Now Ready 





Civilization 
and the 
Cripple 


Frederick Watson 


With illustrations, 10/6 net, post free 11].-. 


Times Literary Supplement in three-quarter 
column review— 
“Comprehensive and impressive.” 


Scotsman— 
“This thoughtful and instructive treatise 
cannot but prove welcome and practically 
useful ... the work sets out in a narrative 
always concisely written and free from 
technical terms a series of notes, many- 
sided in their practical interest for all sorts of 
readers, lay and professional, who take part 
in the education and training of the cripple.” 





JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, Ltd., 
83-91, Great Titchfield St., London, W.x1. 








A. P. HERBERT’S 


brilliant new novel 


THE WATER GIPSIES 


4th edition printing 7s. 6d. net 
“A lovely, most entertaining book . .. . thoroughly 
English.” —New Statesman. 
“Of outstanding excellence.” —Daily Telegraph. 








General Literature 
RUDI SCHNEIDER: A Scientific Exami- 


nation of his Mediumship 


By HARRY PRICE, Hon. Director, National Laboratory of 
Psychical Research. Illustrated 10s. 6d. net. 
An account of twenty-six recent experimental séances with the famous 
Austrian medium. The observations of many eminent witnesses of 
the phenomena are included. 


GOYA: An Impression of Spain 


By LORD DERWENT. Illustrated 10s, 6d. net. 


A vivid biography of one of the greatest painters of all time, 
with reproductions of some of his representative paintings and 
engravings. 


PARIS 


By RAYMOND ESCHOLIER. With 191 illustrations 
12s. 6d. net. 


A remarkable book on the French capital, beautifully illustrated 


in colour and photogravure. 


ETRURIA PAST AND PRESENT 
By M. A. JOHNSTONE. Illustrated 7s. 6d. net. 


A graphic account of Etruscan cities and antiquities for the 
traveller and general reader. 


ORIENTAL MEMORIES 


By Dr. FRIEDRICH ROSEN. Illustrated 15s. net. 


Dr. Rosen, the well-known Orientalist, here vividly describes, with 
many anecdotes, life in Palestine, Persia and Mesopotamia before 
the days of Westernization. 


THE QUATRAINS OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM 


By Dr. FRIEDRICH ROSEN. _ Illustrated 6s. net. 
A translation, never before published in English, of thirteen quatrains 
from two recently discovered manuscripts. The Introduction throws 
new light on the personality of Omar. 


STUDIES IN DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
By Sir JAMES HEADLAM MORLEY, C.B.E. 10s. 6d. 


“The outstanding feature of each essay is the clear and unbiased 
interpretation of the motives underlying British foreign policy; no 
student of that policy could find a surer and fairer guide." —7 imes. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE 
By A. BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in Economic History in the 
University of Edinburgh. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A very remarkable achievement. . . . It is exactly such an account 
as most people require." —Scotsman. 








METHUEN & CO. LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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wilder roads the ghosts may still be abroad, Mr. Miles 
convinces us that ‘‘ the county holds within its marches 
examples of nearly everything that the Highlands in general 
have to show of natural beauty in glen or moor or loch.” 


KING EDWARD AND OTHERS 
King Edward and His Court. 


12s. 

The Congreves, Father and Son. By Lt.-Col. L. H. Tuornron, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., and PaMeLA Fraser. Murray. 15s. 
Looking Back: Fugitive Writings and Sayings. By Robert 

Munro (Lord AtngEss). Nelson. 10s. 6d. 
The Making of an Editor: W. L. Courtney, 
Macmillan. 6s. 


These four volumes will have their value for students of 
post-Victorian England. The Congreves stands apart from 
the other three. It is a most moving and inspiring record. 
Both ‘‘ father and son ’’ were members of the Rifle Brigade. 
Both were V.C.’s. Sir Walter Congreve’s military service 
began in 1885; ‘ Billy ’’ Congreve’s began and ended in the 
Great War: ‘‘ the very best embodiment of noble youth I 
ever saw,’’ Sir Martin Conway wrote of him. The story of 
both lives is told with restraint and often touches real beauty. 

An unkind contemporary of Sir Sidney Lee has been heard 
to shock people occasionally by declaring of that learned and 
indefatigable scholar that, having devoted half his life to 
showing what a dull dramatist Shakespeare was, he devoted 
the second half to showing how dull a king was Edward VII. 
The late Sir Lionel Cust does not express himself quite 
so pointedly, but in his preface to his volume of memories 
he intimates the hope that they may not be unwelcome as 
a supplement to Sir Sidney Lee’s ‘‘ sadly incomplete 
biography.’’ Sir Lionel’s book does not fill any of the 
‘* great gaps,’’ as he proceeds to call them, in that well- 
known work, but his pages supplement it pleasantly 
enough. What he gives us is a portrait of the King at his 
best, as seen by a devoted—one may almost say reverential— 
servant and friend. But if Sir Lionel, throughout his years 
of attendance at Court as Surveyor of the King’s Pictures 
and as Gentleman Usher, detected almost nothing in his 
royal master to condemn, he does not close his eyes to the 
fact that other observers were less sympathetic and more 
critical. He talks quite frankly at one point about the way 
in which his late Majesty while still Prince of Wales was 
** despised ’’ by Ministers as ‘‘ a possible factor in polities,” 
and about the way in which “ the higher aristocracy gave 


By Sir Lionent Cust. Murray. 


1850-1928. 


him the cold shoulder.’’ Here is an even more notable 
admission : 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, who succeeded his uncle as Prime 


Minister, was of all men the least able to bring his intellect 

down to what he no doubt considered the low level of the 

King’s. The King to Mr. Balfour was at first just one of those 

irritating factors in general politics which you cannot ignore 

and which you must treat with dismal and fictitious solemnity. 

Sir Lionel Cust’s volume contains many amusing anecdotes. 
One of the best of them is also the briefest. It is about a 
children’s tea-party at Buckingham Palace. ‘‘ King Edward 
was attending to the little son of one of his most intimate 
friends and asked him what he would like. The child at once 
said, ‘ More jam, King.’ ”’ 

Of Sir Lionel’s personal appearance his widow writes : 

In his young days Lionel was strikingly handsome: a photo- 
graph taken at his best shows him with his flower-wreathed 
hat when in the boats at Eton. In old age too he was very 
picturesque, with his white hair and beautiful eyes that kept 
their brightness to the end: they were sapphire-blue, with long, 
black lashes. He was much amused when a little great-niece of 
ours came to the house one day and said to her mother as she 
went away, ‘‘I have never seen Uncle Lionel before: he is 
pretty, isn’t he? ” 

King Edward was ‘‘a good mixer.’”’ The same eulogy 
could be applied to Lord Alness and to the late W. L. 
Courtney. Nothing comes out more clearly in Mrs. Courtney’s 
graceful appreciation of her distinguished husband than his 
genius for friendship. Lord Alness tells us very little about 
himself in his book, but between the lines one may read of 
friendly relationships with all kinds of people. He tells some 


eee 


good stories, new and old. 


In which category should one 
place the following? 


You have probably heard of the candidate in the South who 
patriotically affirmed, ‘“‘I have been born an Englishman, | 
have lived an Englishman, and I hope I shall die an English. 
man! ” A voice from the back of the hall exclaimed in accents 
unmistakably Scottish, ‘‘ Man, hae ye no ambeetion? ” 

Lord Alness’s own accents are unmistakably Scottish too, 
and he deals for the most with Scottish themes. 


A JEWISH VILLAGE IN OLD RUSSIA 


A Tale of a Vanished Land: Memories of a Childhood in Old 
Russia. By Harry E. Burroucus. With woodcuts by 
Howarp Simon. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


Kashoffka was a small village near the junction of two 
rivers, the Styr and the Oser. Twenty years ago it was a 
village in Russia, inhabited by a small community of Jews, 
and now it is nothing at all in Poland—only “ shell-pocked 
fields ’? tangled with barbed wire and fragments of harness, 
Mr. Burroughs lived in Kashoffka, and never travelled more 
than a few miles from it, till he was thirteen years old. His 
book is a ten-years’ history of the life of the village, recalled 
even to the details of gossip and bad weather, from his 
earliest memories (at the age of three) to the day when he 
left the village as apprentice to a brushmaker in Odessa. It 
breathes an atmosphere of local, and even more of racial, 
pietas. The author writes, ‘‘ The imaginations of the Jewish 
people in remote villages are invariably coloured by Old 
Testament stories.’’ And though the occasion of this remark 
is the story of a mad fellow who imagined himself to be King 
David, it applies to the whole book. So jealous was the racial 
pride and religion of these Jews that they were willing to 
sacrifice anything to it. It was the custom in Russia for the 
army to conscript young men from the Jewish as well as from 
the purely Russian villages; and as it was impossible for a 
Jew to observe all the laws of his religion while he was on 
military service, every effort was made to resist conscription. 
The young men starved themselves for weeks so that they 
should collapse at the medical examination, and mothers even 
cut off their children’s fingers. Mr. Burroughs relates an 
incident which shows how deep-felt and genuine this racial 
pride was. As a boy of fourteen he was visiting the home of 
a Jew in Sebastopol while the persecution of Jews was at its 
worst, and as he approached the door a gang of rioters came 
towards him. He put them off by making some casual 
insulting remark about Jews and escaped: 

That remark is one of the shameful things I am impelled at last 
to confess. In all the years since it passed my lips I have never 
repeated it. The word ‘‘ Zhyd ” is the most contemptuous Russian 
word to designate a Jew. Faced by that gang of murderers, after 
days of suspense and an adventurous morning, I denied my race 
and scoffed at my people to save my own head. Doubtless I should 
have died. I can never be sure about it. ... My cheeks flush 
with shame, not because of the conditions which made such a 
subterfuge necessary, but on account of a gnawing, insistent feeling 
that I was tried and found wanting. Thousands, even tens 
of thousands, of Jews went to their death for reasons of less 
consequence, 

Orders had been given that in case of rioting as many 
Jews in the towns should be killed as possible. 

But the book is not an accusation or even bitter in its 
references to Tsarist rule. Incidents like the above are by 
the way; part of the hard existence of people who worked in 
their village patiently till some calamity—an outbreak of 
cholera, for example—swept them away. They were poor 
but no poorer than other peasants in Russia. Their life was 
communal in a sense, and yet it contained more social dis- 
tinctions than a royal court. The shoemaker was “ as far 
down (on the social ladder) as he could get and still remain 
honest and pious ’’; the public bath-keeper, a white-bearded 
giant, was the repository of gossip and confession, and 
therefore a man of importance. Every person in the village 
from the rabbi to the fiddler had his peculiar importance and 
rank. The usual events, weddings, an occasional house- 
warming, or the return of a native from a_ neighbouring 
village, were supplemented by discussions about the Tsar 
(had anyone met a man who had actually seen him?), about 
America or railways, which from pictures were difficult to 
believe in. ‘‘ Our lives were so definitely linked with those 
of the animals and birds. ... The oxen, sheep, pigs and 
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THE POWER AND SECRET 
OF THE JESUITS 






218, NET ILLUSTRATED 


BY RENE FULOP-MILLER 
AUTHOR OF “‘ MIND AND FACE OF BOLSHEVISM” 


“In this vast canvas, which might be likened toa 
picture by Canaletto, we see in living semblance 
all the great figures of the past who have fostered 
or opposed the Jesuit idea, which made Christ 
militant.” Morning Post 
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** These charming and extremely interesting volumes 
of autobiography ” by 


SHMARYA LEVIN 
Childhood in Exile 


‘* The opening pictures of the daily life of the Jewish 
community in Swislowitz are astonishingly well done. 
Every remembered face and scene contributes to the 
authenticity of the world of childhood, which is evolved 
with tender and humorous precision. The detail is 
surprisingly full, but none of it is superfluous. The 
portraits of his parents are of a beautiful simplicity; 
that of his mother is the most memorable thing in 
the entire narrative . The world he describes is 
narrow, but it has all the life and variousness of 
artistic reality. 


Youth in Revolt 


** The first volume closes with a dramatic picture 


of the announcement of the assassination of 
Alexander II to the Jews assembled in the synagogue; 
and the second volume at once passes to the history 
of the pogroms which followed. The author does not 
lose his interest in individuals, but he is increasingly 
concerned with the controversies to which the Jewish 
problem gave rise in his youth . . . Nothing could 
be more modest than the author’s account of his own 
evolution from an atmosphere of patriarchal authority 
to the militant idealist who appears in the second.” — 

Times Literary Supplement, 

Each volume, 12s. 6d. net. 
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EVERYMAN 


THURSDAYS TWOPENCE 
July 17 
THE CREATOR OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES 


by Archie Macdonell 


HOW WRITERS WORK 
II. Phoebe Fenwick Gaye 
by Louise Morgan 


THE ART OF WRITING LETTERS 
by Lady Brooke 


LOOKING BACK ON LIFE 
by Thomas Okey 


OSCAR WILDE REVIVED 
by C. B. Purdom 


AND ALL REGULAR FEATURES: BOOKS and 
their AUTHORS; TRAVEL; MUSIC; FILMS; 
THE THEATRE; SHORT STORY, &c., &c. 


On Sale at all bookstalls 
and Newsagents. 


By Postal Subscription, 13s. to any address 
10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 
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goats all impressed their separate characteristics upon me. 
Even the snakes were friendly in Kashoffka.”’ It was a 
sombre primitive life, with a good deal of fine strength in it 
as well as brutality. Mr. Burroughs (his English name comes 
from his father, who went to America) left it before he was 
fourteen, but he has remembered his childhood extra- 
ordinarily well. His book impresses one by its detail of 
observation and by an integrity, felt on almost every page, 
which is rare in a book of personal memories. Its general 
effect is sombre and moving. 


NOVELS FROM 


The Handmaid of the Lord. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 


Our Father San Daniel. Qs. 6d. 


Marriage and birth and death, the bigger items in the 
chronicler’s outfit, are in abundant supply in Senor Ramon 
Tenreiro’s Handmaid of the Lord (a somewhat fortuitous 
title, representing no more than the translation of the 
heroine’s Christian name). The infant of the opening pages is 
grandmother of the closing ones; and the cycle of major 
events that intervenes is of the kind that ensures a certain 
amount of satisfaction by its mere display. It would be 
difficult to find a distinguished phrase in the book, or one that 
does anything more than shoulder its burden of mere narra- 
tive; and the narrative is therefore all. Love and life and 
death do, of course, help considerably. For the purposes of 
this book its author has never heard of subtlety, but an elope- 
ment may replace a good deal of subtlety. The griefs are 
such as may be fully described in terms of the abundant tears. 
‘* From kissing my baby my mouth had ripened and opened 
out like a pomegranate’”’ is a clause of the physical 
phenomena described in herself by the young mother. But 
Senor Tenreiro, writing thus in the first person as his own 
heroine, is no doubt at pains to emphasise the feminine 
emotionalism and the feminine physique. After full appre- 
ciation has been given to the idea of a fond and artless tale 
told by a woman about her mother, herself, and her child 
successively, and naming events so common to everyone as to 
be bound to awaken some sympathetic echoes, it must be 
confessed that there is not here quite that essential quality of 
life that can dispense with any visible wit or discernment 
in the author. Perhaps Senor Tenreiro’s intention was a tour 
de force. Could he write a book that only the most feminine 
of women could be supposed to write? Could he describe 
from her own side a woman’s love and loyalty and mother- 
hood, and do it in the terms of her own emotionalism and 
insipidity? The limited ambition may have succeeded, but 
another ambition would have been more worth success. 

This tale is hardly even a halfway house to Spain—nor to 
human nature. It does not give one the first frontier-snatches 
of sound and character to prepare one for being thrown into 
the very thick of Spain, in Sefor Gabriel Miro’s book, and 
into the very heart of humanity. Our Father San Daniel is 
the kind of book which an excellent translation leaves more 
foreign than in its strange tongue—so odd must it seem that 
familiar English words should fit the uses of the strongly- 
characteristic glamour and wildness of the Spanish scene. 
For the little cathedral city, dominated by its saint, and full 
of its churches and convents, is yet wild with alien flavour. 
And the persons figuring in the book are chiefly priests—but 
the wild variations of Spanish character are scattered among 
them. 

This book is a rich chronicle of the look, the sound and the 
events of the little city of Oleza, but from a standpoint that 
lands us almost too much in the midst of them. Seftor Miro 
does not treat his genius with the slightest ceremony; it is 
jostled and hustled and forbidden to pause for its effect. 
The characters are hardly described—they are referred to, 
not with uncertainty, but as something too deeply known to 
be more than alluded to. The author seems to speak of the 
city and its people, not from the beginning of his knowledge 
of them, but merely of the new things that strike him 
concerning them, after long familiarity. A tragedy emerges 
from the confused welter of existence—impregnated, like 
everything else, with the varied ecclesiasticism with which 
every inch of life in the golden-stoned city is teeming. But 


SPAIN 


By Ramon Maria TENREIRO. 


By Gasriet Miro. Benn. 


ee 


the tragedy can hardly excel in drama the ravishing glimpses 
of scene and character that compose the book. For the things 
he names in passing Senor Miro might be a sensualist jin 
words, for his olive yards and his bells, for his wrought-iron 
foliage of window-bars and hydrangea-coloured slippers; but 
a sensualist would linger more on his words, and Senor Miro 
allows them time only for their briefest mention. To read 
this book only once would be like taking one look at aq 
Carpaccio. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Lord Balfour: A Memory. By Sir IAN Matcotm. Macmillan. 7s. 6d, 


Sir Ian Malcolm, associated with Lord Balfour for many years as 
private secretary, could write of his chief only in terms of affectionate 
eulogy. This tribute contains many repetitions, since no one can 
praise a friend through sixteen chapters, even though they are very 
short, without saying some things over and over. Sir Ian Malcolm is, 
as we should expect, much less successful when dealing with the 
parliamentary leader than with the war-time Foreign Secretary, the 
head of special missions to America, and the centre of admiring circles 
in Paris and Geneva. It is suggested that Balfour delayed the election 
after Joseph Chamberlain’s defection in 1903 because he regarded the 
consolidation of the entente with France and the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance as much more important than tariff reform. Sir Ian Malcolm 
tells some fresh stories of the first mission to Washington in 1917, 
He passes over the Naval Conference of 1921-2, which brought Balfour 
fresh renown but caused him to lose the status of a commoner to which 
he had clung. The illustrations in this pleasant little volume are good. 
There is one comic photograph of Balfour and Mr. Lloyd George in 
Paris which doubtless amused both victims. 


The Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilization of Japan, 
By Yososuro TakeEkosnHi. Allen and Unwin. 3 vols. £3 3s, 
the set. 

This massive work surveys what must be unmapped territory for 
most students. Its aim is to give perspective to the latter-day progress 
of Japan, to which the epithet ** meteoric’ is usually and unjustly 
applied. The growth of industrialism in Japan is not dealt with, 
What we are given in these volumes is an elaborate analysis of the 
more conspicuous forms of social and economic life from the days of 
slavery in the seventh century A.D. to the dawn of industrialism half a 
century ago. The building up of feudalism in its various phases, the 
quasi-guilds and their transformation, the rise of commercial cities 
and of foreign trade, the gradual emergence of a money economy and 

















THE PRICE 
OF VICTORY 


By J. D. Strange 


“An amazing book. It is the 
only war book I have read 
that intensely and accurately 
describes actual battle. To 
read it is to understand war 
as it was when we knew it.” 

—OLIVER BALDWIN, MP. 








75. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO ST. W.1. 
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The Prince of Wales’s NewYear Appeal. 


“T appeal 
to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 
of this great service—the Life-boats. 1 appeal not only as 
President of the Institution, but as Master of the MXCerchant 
Navy and Fishing Fleets.” 
Edward P. 


EACH YEAR WE NEED 1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to maintain the Service. Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 





Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will ? 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 








During the last 87 years 28,426 poor boys and girls have been taken 
from poverty and desolation and given a good home and training by 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


Training Ship 
* Arethusa’ 





The Society depends upon Voluntary 
Contributions. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT 


towards the upkeep of our family of 1,100 children. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED \ 
a 


Patrons : Their Majesties The King and Queen; H.R.H. 
Princess Mary, Countess of Harewood; Field-Marshal 
H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught. President: H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales, K.G. Chairman and Treasurer: 2 
Francis H. Clayton, Esq. Deputy i es 2 
Da: ngton. Chairman of ‘Arethusa’ Committee : Howson =" Ree 2 

F. Devitt, Esq. Secretary: F. Brian Pelly, A.F.C. SS : 
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married man, Mr. “ X,” enjoys an income of 

£500 per annum. The household consists of 
Mr. * X,” his wife and their two children. Out of 
the income it is now possible to save on an average 
about £75 yearly, and the major portion of the 
Savings is to be banked and suitable investments 
selected from time to time. 


Mrs. * X ” agrees with this plan, but in her opinion 
it has a very serious drawback. Her husband is 
the sole producer of the family income and just as 
long as he lives they can look forward to a future 
free from financial worry, but the question which 
troubles Mrs. “ X” is what would she do should 
her husband die. 


Although she hesitated to broach this subject to 
her husband, her regard for the children’s future 
overcame her hesitancy, with the result that when 
the weakness in Mr. “ X”’’s plans was pointed out 
to him he decided that £50 a year must be invested 
in life assurance. 


If your circumstances are at all similar to those of 
Mr. and Mrs. “ X” you cannot in common fairness to 
your family, do better than copy their example. 


If you would like to know how to obtain the maximum 
amount of protection for your family, please write, 
stating your age next birthday and the amount you 
are prepared to invest each year in life assurance, when 
a quotation will be supplied free of any obligation. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Established 1867. 
Chief Office: 109 Corporation Street, 


MANCHESTER 


Branch and District Offices in all 
the principal towns. 








ASSETS EXCEED £10,500,000 4. 
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ordered currency, peasant emancipation, the growth of independent 
agriculture and the decline of military feudalism before the gathering 
forces of capitalism—these are the outstanding topics. Mr. T'akekoshi 
unfolds a story which is significant in itself and full of striking parallels 
to the experience of Western Europe. The reader who is not acquainted 
with the main outlines of the political history of Japan will often feel 
at a loss: landmarks are lacking and the names are unfamiliar. That 
is a deficiency, however, which can be remedied from other sources. 
Nothing comparable with this survey of Japanese economic development 
has been attempted before, and work so devoted and thorough as this is 
deserves our appreciative reception. It will amply repay study. 


Art Principles in Practice, By H.R. Poorr, A.N.A. Putnam. 16s. 

Mr. Poore has robbed his book of its utility by attempting too many 
things at the same time. It might have done fairly well as a manual 
on pictorial composition for art-school classes. But it tries simultane- 
ously to instruct the budding sculptor and photographer, besides 
providing the layman with the bases of esthetic appreciation. The 
intrusion of the latter leads the author to confuse the means by which 
an artist constructs his work with the elements of the spectator’s 
enjoyment of it. A large number of quotations, wise-cracks and 
allusions not easily to be understood outside America, serve to obscure 
rather than elucidate the argument. It is to be gathered, however, 
that Mr. Poore prefers Sargent to Breughel and Fortuny to Van Gogh, 
while it is significant that the reproductions are from the work of 
artists for the most part deservedly forgotten or unknown. At any 
rate, they are reposeful, and, as Mr. Poore says, ‘* Repose in art is the 
Morris Chair into which one may relapse after fighting a work of art 
to its finish through all the vicissitudes which these clamorous principles 
have necessitated.” 


The Philippines, Past and Present. By Dean C. Worcester. New 
edition with biographical sketch and additional chapters by 
Ratston HAYDEN. Macmillan. 

The late Dean C. Worcester’s book on the Philippines is the standard 
official survey of the archipelago and the American administration. 

Worcester was Secretary of the Interior at Manila and a member of 

the Philippines Commission, 1900-13; an administrator and man of 

science, devoted to his task, and a convinced apostle of Americanism 
in the new Pacific empire. His two volumes would naturally be likened 
by an English reader to Cromer’s Egypt, in the sense that they con- 
tained a full account of the making, within a short period, of a new 
administration and economic system. Professor Hayden of the 

University of Michigan, with whom Worcester was associated, has 

done a thorough piece of work in condensing the large book into one 

volume, adding four chapters on the remarkable new era in the 

Philippines, and contributing a full memoir of the author, who was an 

unusual representative of his order. There is a liberal supply of 

illustrations. The question of independence for the Philippines is 
rapidly becoming a major issue for the United States Congress. 

Woreester and Hayden, accordingly, must be regarded as an_ indis- 

pensable authority. 


25s. 


About Motoring 
THE NEW 20-30 DAIMLER 


OME apology is possibly due for the excessive prominence 
S of Daimler innovations in this column during the last 
year. But the Daimler engineers have been very busy 
devising a type of vehicle which makes a genuinely unique 
appeal to a certain type of owner, and consequently deserve 
the publicity which they are receiving. We are all familiar 
with the man who takes a technical interest in his car and 
talks ‘* petrol shop ” on the least provocation, to the great 
boredom of his acquaintance. The typical owner, on the 
contrary, treats his car as transport; prefers to be driven by 
a chauffeur (supposing he can afford the wages in these hard 
times), and regards his motor car as he regards his household 
bills, purely in the light of an expensive necessity. Auto- 
mobile design for some years past has recognised this human 
trait, and endeavoured to make cars as fool-proof and auto- 
matic as_ possible. The special transmission system 
incorporated in the new 20-30 Daimler marks a notable step 
in this direction. 
* * * 


I have already described in some detail the firm’s ‘“‘fluid 
flywheel,’’ which by itself relieved a lazy owner of all driving 
duties apart from steering, braking and gear-changing, to 
such an extent that a clumsy novice could, with the aid of 
this device; handle a car almost as smoothly and neatly as a 
Segrave. In the latest Daimler this patented flywheel is 
combined with a special gear-changing device already familiar 
on other cars, and known as a “ pre-selector.’’ The standard 
gear-change still demands a measure of skill in its operation. 
That measure is best indicated by a personal confession. I 
have covered over a quarter of a million miles on various 
motor vehicles, numbered by the hundred. Yet when I take 


a familiar car out of the Metropolitan area into Cornwall or 
Scotland, or when I take an unfamiliar car anywhere, my 
first few gear-changes are liable to create noise or to transmit 
jerks to my passengers. Again, the very finest driver of my 
acquaintance, who has a reputation to consider, always likes 
to take a strange car down some quiet road and make a 
dozen experimental gear-changes before he invites any 
fastidious person to act as his passenger. If the weakness of 
experts is so great, the struggles and timidities of a novice 
hardly require analysis. The merit of a pre-selector gearbox 
is that it raises the complete novice above the grade of the 
expert. He knows that with this special mechanism he 
cannot muff or scrape a gear-change; still less can his gear- 
changing provoke noises reminiscent of a tramline being pushed 
against the teeth of a high-speed saw. For with a pre-selector 
gearbox he merely pushes a tiny lever on his steering wheel 
into a notch on a quadrant. Nothing happens for the 
moment. But when he next cares to tap his left-hand pedal 
—call it what you will—the gear selected on the quadrant 
will inevitably come into action without the tiniest risk of 
failure, and without any vestige of sound. On an ordinary 
pre-selective car there might indeed be a jerk or a jar; if 
the driver were a fool, there might be a very violent jerk 
and jar. But even this possibility is excluded on the new 
Daimler, for the “‘ fluid flywheel ”’ will attend to all ideals of 
smoothness, just as the pre-selector attends to silence and 
certainty. Anybody who can steer and brake a car can 
handle this new Daimler at the very first essay as daintily 
and perfectly as a Royal chauffeur would demonstrate a 
Rolls to the Shah of Persia, were he a guest at Windsor. No 
mishap is possible. The transmission control is absolutely 


fool-proof. i . . 


There is an element of safety, as well as of convenience, 
in such designs. I have just shuddered and shivered through 
an hour spent as passenger with rather a hustling type of 
driver on a three-speed 20-h.p. car. His top gear acceleration 
was too sluggish to permit of safe passing in the thick traffic 
streams characterising modern British roads at week-ends. 
If he wanted to overtake another car which was travelling at 
thirty-five miles an hour, the process was too lengthy for 
safety on our winding roads; and if he dropped to second gear 
his pace was too slow. For such driving a lively four-speed 











THE MUSEUM 
GALLERIES 


(Studios) 


TELEPHONE : TEMPLE BAR 3932. TELEGRAMS: MUSEUMGAL 


53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, London, W.C.2 


WILLIAM HOGARTH 
1697-1764 


Owing to the demand which has been 
made for copies of the prospectus referred 
to in our announcement of the above work 
(see issue June 28th), a reprint of the 
prospectus is now having to be made, and 
the Museum Galleries consider it incumbent 
upon them to advise applicants that some 
delay may be occasioned in their receipt of 
it. As this series of Stipple Engravings 
is creating such world-wide interest, the 
Publishers anticipate that the list will be 
very quickly subscribed, and _ those 
interested are urged to make immediate 
application for particulars. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


| lalla diaaialiadld OF ABERDEEN. 
CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 








The CHAIR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in the Patronage of the 
University Court becomes vacant by the resignation of Professor 
G. P. THomson, M.A., F.R.S., on the 30th September, 1930. 

The University Court will proceed to consider an appointment to the 
Chair on the 31st July, 1930. 

The salary proposed is £1,175. 

The conditions of appointment may be obtained from the undersigned. 

H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary to the University, 
The University, Aberdeen. 

ECRETARIAL POST sought by young woman (24), London 

Univ: ersity. French and Italian languages. Literary or Journalistic work preferred. 


3} years’ experience publishing and advertising. Would go abroad.—Box 668, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


TRAINING CENTRES 
Lp stveRrsizy COLLEGE OF HULL. 


DEPARTMENT OF OF EDUCATION. 
Head of Department: Professor R. W. Ricu, M.A. 














The Department, recognized by the Board of Education, trains 
graduates intending to be teachers for an external University diploma. 
Course specially designed for those intending to teach in Secondary, 
Central and other higher schools. Tuition fee {10. Residential 
accommodation available. Maintenance grants at the usual rates. 
Prospectuses obtainable from the Secretary, to whom applications for 
admission should be sent as early as possible. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of G tics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


CHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, 2 North Grove, Highgate, London, 
N.6. Training for teachers and other Handicraft workers, in pottery, weaving, basketry, 
carpentry, etc. Preparation for National Froebel Union Teachers’ Handwork 

Diploma. Residents and non-residents. Vacation courses held, spring, summer and winter, 
Prospectus on application to Principals—Miss W. E. Harrison and Miss M. A, TayLor. 


BIRKBECK wk SB eS SG 
(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Evening Courses for the Degree of the Universit y of L aes in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LA 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian oreo and Languages. 
Open to Non- -University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded annually to students of the College, 
alendar, 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lang, E.C. 4. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET 
OR SALE. GIRLS’ BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL in 


Shropshire. Very moderate price for goodwill and furniture.—Apply Box,670, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 

















O LET, furnished, from August 16th. House boat, four rooms 
and six berths, on Chichester Harbour, close to the sea, good sands for bathing. 
Six guineas a week.—Apply Grant Watson, Bell Hill, Petersfield. 





T. JOHN’S WOOD. Divan bed-sitting-room; breakfast; bath; 
telephone; light; gas-fire and own meter. 25s. inclusive.-—Apply Box 667, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





N QUIET STREET, 3 min. Oxford Circus, unfurn., s.c., top-floor 


flat; 1 rec., 1 bedroom, kitchen, bathroom, All exceptionally large, light, brightly 


decorated, Rent £12 20 Da. — Box 669, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 





——— SCHOOL, 71 and 72 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. 
Telephone Kensington 1223. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Boys are admitted to the Lower School. 


The School has been founded, maintained and endowed to advance the cause of education 
and all income is devoted to that purpose. 


A SCHOLARSHIP for a day girl will be offered for competition at the end of July. 
Candidates should be between 15} and 17 years, 
For particulars apply to the PRiNcIPAL, 


RACKENHILL SCHOOL, HARTFIELD, SUSSEX. Open-air 
Home School for Boys and Girls. Beautifully situated on the borders of Ashdown 
Forest. Vegetarian, Careful individual training by well-qualified staff. Nursery 

School run on ideal modern lines, Special attention given to health of children, Sun baths. 


OACHING for Matric. and kindred Exams.—Mrs. S. R. OAkKg, 
B.A. Oxon, 1a Cranley Gardens, S.W.7. 











LPINE COLLEGE, ARVEYES-VILLARS, SWITZERLAND, 
Mountain School for Boys (12-19) on modern lines (4,100 ft.). General a 
special coaching; one tutor to five boys; modern | and b 


special care of — boys; all winter sports.—Particulars from ener (M. Cassone 
Pearce, B.A., Oxon.). 








ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the “_ oy to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work 1 Giese or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Courtfield Gardens, S.W.5. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and d games a special Seatese. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prosp on 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11. Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster, 
JoszrH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY ARD OF EDUCATION. 
Heapmistress : Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. ‘Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


a eee’ S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 


airman: The Right Honourable Lorp GissorouGn, 
ae... and full particulars on application to the Headmistress. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opery Symes, Eso., m.p. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
jag vse School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY, 


EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN). 
GROVE PARK, S.E.12. Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 
home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff.—Principal, Miss 

MILDRED STEELE, 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7.—Apply Mrs, Spencer, as above. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Bo -— and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘*‘ New Ideals in Education” ‘applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. "Avimal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PRINCIPAL, 
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LECTURE 
ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday, July 20, 


at 11 a.m.: S. K. Rarciirrg, ‘* Your Daily Paper: What is happening to it.” 

















COMFORT 


LIVERPOOL : 











ELLERMAN LINES 


CITY-HALL-BUCKNALL 


EGYPT, SUDAN, 
CEYLON, SOUTH AFRICA, 
U.S.A.»MARSEILLES-INDIA 


Fast modern passenger steamers specially designed 
for Tropical Service. 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 


Tower Building, Water Street. 


CUISINE 


INDIA, 


GLASGOW : 
75 Bothwell Street. 
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car is desirable, and third speed should be used for all over- 
taking. But the average driver, who is not a technical 
expert, is incapable of effecting a lightning change from top 
to third with a car travelling at thirty-five miles an hour. 
He will normally shirk it; and if he attempts it in a moment 
of exasperation, when he is weary of sitting on the tail of 
some tall van or lumbering coach which blocks his view 
ahead, he will occasionally miss it. With the new Daimler 
this change is as easy as lighting a cigarette. The third- 
speed ratio of this car is 5.8 to 1. On this ratio a road 
speed of fifty-five miles per hour is possible, and the 
necessary acceleration is almost instantaneous; for example, 
on this gear the car will leap from ten to forty miles an 
hour in twelve seconds. This may sound dangerous to people 
unfamiliar with roadwork, but in practice it makes for safety. 
Just as a fast and nippy three-quarter at Rugby football can 
thread the ranks of the enemy, so a lively car, possessed of 
real mobility, can extract itself from danger far more readily 
than a more sluggish vehicle. The owner of a 20-30-h.p. 
Daimler, who is no expert, can handle his car as if he were 
a Segrave or a Barnato, because the ingenuity of the 
mechanism atones so completely for his personal clumsiness. 


* * * 


There do not seem to be any disadvantages whatsoever in 
the design. The gearbox has been thoroughly tested by 
another firm in the hands of several hundred private owners, 
and in practice gives less trouble than a standard gearbox. 
The fluid flywheel has undergone three years’ testing, and is 
such a simple piece of mechanism that it creates no fore- 
bodings. This novel transmission is probably the best trans- 
mission in the world, and can be welcomed without any 
reservations. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE chairman of Courtaulds the other day at some little 
| assembly referred to the tremendous waste that takes 
place in advertising. The press is, of course, quite 
impartial in a matter of this sort, but for some reason or the 
other this statement has not received much attention. The 
railway companies have done such good service of late years 
in the matter of improving the quality of our pictorial posters 
that one hesitates to condemn any of their advertising, but I 
feel compelled to draw attention to the following two posters 
which are being widely displayed by the Southern Railway. 
To me they convey nothing: 


MONEY SAVING PROVERBS 


FOR 1930 
A BILL IN THE HAND’S 
WORTH TWO ON THE HOOK 


Southern Railway. 











MONEY SAVING 
FOR 


THERE ON THE BILL 
OF THE BOOKING OFFICE 


Southern Railway. 


PROVERBS 
1930 

WHAT'S 
COMES OUT 








* * * 


At the first general meeting of the Trust Company of 
London and Scotland the chairman, Mr. W. W. Paine (who is 
a director of Lloyds Bank) had some interesting remarks to 
make on the subject of investment trusts and stock deprecia- 
tion. He pointed out that an unusual feature about the 
present depression is that it applies to almost every important 
trade in every part of the world, and that in consequence the 
average principle upon which trust company investment is 
based has not operated to its normal extent. As stated in 
the prospectus, their policy was to invest in stocks which 
gave promise of capital appreciation rather than in those 
yielding a present high rate of return. In this connection 
Mr. Paine made the following remarks: 

That, as events have since turned out, was unfortunate, for it is 
that class of security which has suffered most severely from the 
slump, and it has thus affected us most adversely from both the 
point of view of capital and income. 

I am old enough to remember that in the nineties of last century 
many trust companies then recently formed suffered a very severe 
depreciation in their securities—so much so that some of them 
actually contemplated a reduction of their capital. To-day those 
companies stand, and have for years past stood, in the front rank 


of successful trust companies, with their Ordinary stocks quoted 

at high premiums. These things come in cycles, and if only Parlia- 

ment will handle the present diflicult position with reasonable 
wisdom and realise that no solution of it is to be found by merely 
taxing wealth and savings in order to further social schemes, which 
the country cannot literally afford, history will repeat itself and 
we shall in due time see a recovery from the present depression in 
trade which in turn will react upon our investments. 

* * * 

Some interesting particulars in connection with investment 
trusts are to be obtained from a recently issued work entitled 
The English Investment Trust Companies, by George Glasgow 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 50s.). The book has a valuable 
preface by Dr. Gerald T. Moody, who is chairman and 
managing director of some of the largest old-established 
investment trusts, but the principal part of the book consists 
of specially-worked-out analyses of the leading British invest- 
ment trusts, which to-day control over two hundred million 
pounds of capital. Complete uniformity of investment 
practice does not, however, appear to obtain, for, as the 
author points out, one great group of investment trusts 
‘“* imperturbably stick to Great Britain as an investment field 
—and perform the miracle of profiting thereby,’’ an equally 
important group gives a wide berth to what its chairman 
terms the ‘‘ danger zone of British industrials.’’ The history 
of investment trusts shows that many of them shortly after 
their formation encountered bad times, which resulted in 
depreciation of their investments, but recovered this in due 
course. Included in the analysis of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company is a chart which that concern was enterprising 
enough to publish, showing the valuation range of its holdings 
during the period of 1901-28. Up to 1906 the valuation was 
well above book cost, but by 1908 it fell slightly below that 
figure, only in the following year to rise to 8} per cent. 
appreciation and in 1910 to nearly 11 per cent. appreciation. 
The war brought about a depreciation which in 1918 was 
as much as 11} per cent., and as a result of the slump in 1921 
this fell further to 14 per cent., but in the short space of six 
years a steady annual rise brought about an appreciation at 
the end of 1928 of just under 22 per cent. on book value. 
Shareholders in investment trusts formed during the past few 
years, which have necessarily suffered by the world-wide 
depression and fall in securities, may derive consolation from 
these figures. A. Emir Davis. 











WHICH IS THE “BEST” LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY—FOR YOU? 


HE “best ”’ office for a Whole-Life policy with profits 
at age 25 is not the best office for a similar policy 
The ‘‘ best”’ office for 
policy for a Civilian age 30 is not the 
the 


without profits at the same age. 
an Endowment 
best office for an Army Officer of 
“‘best’”’ office for a one-year short 
term policy at age 33 is not the best 
office for a similar policy at age 34. 
The ‘‘ best ”’ office for an Englishman 
normally resident at Malta is not the 
best office for an Englishman norm- 
ally resident at Lagos. The ‘ best” 
office for an Endowment policy 
without profits for a Total Abstainer 
age 50 is not the best office for 
a with profits policy of the same 
The “‘ best ”’ 


same age. The 


kind at the same age. 
office for you is to be found among 
the 100 odd offices and institutions 
who report to, the Board of Trade. 
Is it better for you to spend much This took can be supplied at 





time and labour in making search 
yourself, or to ask a man who 
coupon, duly completed and 


ALREADY KNOWS? signed, appearing below. 


——_ eee ee = FREE 2/- COUPON —=—=—=—=---- 
To T. EGGINTON PAULL, Insurance Consultant, 

14, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
Please send me FREE copy of ‘“‘ How to Buy Life Assurance.’’ On condition 
that I incur NO FEES for your advice I agree that if I transact any 
business with the companies you recommend I will do so solely through your 
agency. N.S. 70 


Exact Date of Birth 


I could save £ 


the published price of 2]- net, 
but a FREE copy will be pre- 
sented in exchange for the 
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COMPANY MEETING 





NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ZEALAND, LTD. 





FINANCES OF THE DOMINION 


The fifty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of 
New Zealand, Ltd., was held on July 15, at 17, Moorgate, E.C. 

The Hon. William Pember Reeves (the chairman) said that deposit 
and current accounts were £12,166,000, as compared with £10,567,000 
for the previous year. On the other hand bills payable and other 
liabilities had decreased by £980,000. Advances showed an increase 
of £886,000; they were well spread, and a high proportion was in 
liquid accounts. In common with other banks, they had had to mect 
heavy demands brought about by increased imports, the fall in prices 
of their main exports, and the holding back of large quantities of wool 
from sale. 

THE Bonus. 

With regard to their profits and their distribution, he had hinted 
last year that the board had the question of continuing to pay the 
bonus under consideration, and that, if they thought it necessary 
in the future, they would not hesitate to withhold or reduce it. It 
might be asked why they had done so, for, although their net profit 
showed a slight reduction of £7,700, their actual trading profits for the 
twelve months had been larger, so that, had they wished, they could 
have paid the bonus. 

The answer was found in the general position of markets throughout 
the world. New Zealand was a producing country, the whole of 
whose export trade consisted of food, raw materials, and minerals. 
The almost universal fall in the prices of those commodities was bound 
to be severely felt, and its duration could not at present be gauged 
with accuracy. They might hope for better things, but they must 
prepare for a dull period. Moreover, they were faced by an almost 
certain increase of taxation both in the Dominion and in England. 


OUTLOOK IN NEW ZEALAND. 

The outlook in New Zealand, while neither unsound nor alarming, 
was one of difficulty, and the bank’s position at the moment was 
complicated by the demoralisation for some months past of the 
Australian exchange rates. Between July last year and April of this 
year there had been not less than seven changes of those rates, resulting 
in a movement beyond all precedent in their New Zealand rates. 
Only in March had the New Zealand banks felt justified in ceasing to 
move their rates payi passu with the Australian, and since then the 
rates between New Zealand and London had remained lower than 
those quoted in Australia. 

The outcome of the exchange trouble to the bank had been a 
considerable hampering of their operations between London and 
New Zealand. They had, however, been able to avoid imposing 
restrictions on their customers’ requirements. 

During the first half of this calendar year New Zealand exports 
showed a decrease of about £8,000,000, while the imports were 
virtually the same as those of the six months ended June 30, 1929. 
That meant that the imports were still too heavy, while the fall in 
the value of exports was serious. The ease or otherwise of their 
exchange business turned largely upon the favourable balance of 
exports, so that it could be seen at a glance that the position was not 
comfortable. 

CONSERVING THE BANK’s RESOURCES. 

There need be no mystery about what they were doing with the 
£40,000 retained by withholding the bonus. About half of it had gone 
to the amount carried forward, which now stood at £174,171; the 
other half had gone to increase the amount which they were putting 
to the fund kept as a reserve for contingencies. The board felt that 
in times like the present the wisdom of conserving resources would 
be obvious, and that they would have the approval of the share- 
holders. (Hear, hear.) 

The commercial position of the Dominion at the end of the year 
was closely reflected in the banking figures for the March quarter, 
which showed deposits at £54,004,000, and advances at £53,677,000, 
the excess of deposits being only £327,000. As compared with the 
position twelve months earlier, deposits had decreased by £1,342,000, 
and advances had been swelled by £7,317,000. 

OUTLOOK FOR PUBLIC FINANCE. 

The outlook of the public finance was not good. Last year the 
Government had been faced with a deficit of over £500,000, and in 
order to find revenue they had increased the land and income tax on 
the larger properties, and had imposed a “‘ primage ’’ duty on imports 
generally. By those means they had obtained an increase of £1,750,000 
im revenue. Unfortunately, they had not kept expenditure down; 
it had increased by more than £1,000,000, and the result was that 
the surplus on the general revenue was slightly less than £150,000. 

So far, that was not unsatisfactory, but the account of the State 
railways, which was kept separately, showed, according to report, 
figures which were still worse than those of the previous year. A Royal 
Commission had been appointed to examine into the cause of railway 
losses, and a drastic curtailment of services had been announced. 

The Government had promised to remove or reduce some of the 
new Customs duties, and at the end of the financial year they were 
taking steps to do so. The reduction of taxation, however, would 
Rot go very far. The new Prime Minister promised drastic retrench- 
ment, and indicated that there would have to be yet further taxation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS 
RENCH LADY LECTURER, well-known in England, takes paying 


guests during the summer months in her agreeable maison bourgeoise, near the 
Pyrénées ; {2 108, a week allincluded. References exchanged.—Apply Au SOUVENIR, 
Fleurance, Gers, France. 








BERAMMERGAU. Two good sunny rooms (double bed- and 
sitting-room, suitable two or three people), a few hours’ motor drive from 
Oberammergau, in a cultured lady’s charming country house in the Bavarian 

Mountains near Lake Constance. Good Food. Vegetarian or otherwise. English spoken. 
Experienced teacher available for German lessons. Terms moderate.—Apply Frau 
MARGARETE HETHEY, Altenburg, Post Weiler, Allgaii, Bavaria, 

















Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops, Gas fire in bedrooms, 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 
P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). 
for summer months.—Mrs. Wynne. 
or comfortable holiday. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Quiet, comfortable quarters—Apply Miss K, M. Extis. 
REFORMED INNS 
l 70 PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 

SS a — 2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High - class 
Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrn. 
EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. Vegetarian Guest House. Quiet, 

sunny situation on outskirts of town. Tennis, Bathing. Additional house opposite 
OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- 

hurst, West Cliff Gardens; Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest 
ERNDOWN, DORSET. The Links Hotel (private). 

situated on Ringwood—Wimborne road. 





Beautifully 


Write for tariff or ’phone{Ferndown 6r. 


ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting-Rooms. Indoor Sanitation. Terms 
very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon. 


RESTAURANTS 


" MELETTES asin France”’ Restaurant. Fruit and salad luncheon- 
room extension. Cool, restful. Delightful little meals served from 12.30 until 


midnight. Sundays 6-10 p.m.—Mrs, Coox’s, 12 Denman Street, next Piccadilly 
Theatre. 


nny HALL, 122 Baker Street, close to station. 
premises, open to the daylight. Excellent food and service, 
12 till 2.30, 2s, Table d’héte or a la carte, 
Home-made Chocolates, 














Courtyard 
No delay, Lunches, 
Dinner, 6,30 till 8, 2s, 6d, Finest 





MISCELLANEOUS 
| ee LADY takes girls wishing to learn French or study in 


Paris; 20 minutes from Paris, modern and comfortable house, good cooking; £2 10s. 
a _week all included, Good references.—Mademoiselle Lecornrey, 26 Chemin des 
Postes, Pavillons sous Bous, Seine. 


gin ITY HOME for professional people. 4} gns. a week. 
Highly recommended.—Ormonde Home, 29 Blantyre Street, Chelsea, S.W.10. 


The faith of 


£285,000. Donations to the 











AITH AND WORKS. Long years of endeavour. 
the builders of the new Middlesex has never faltered. 
Middlesex Hospital, W.1. 





HERRY JAM; stoneless; just made from a special scarlet pre- 
serving cherry grown at Ham Street, Kent, on the border of Romney Marsh. Sample 
sent on receipt of 1s.—Dorotny Carrer, Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


OYAL ARTILLERY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 
Artillery House, Earl’s Court, S.W.5. Ex-gunners carefully chosen for your 
needs. Smart Uniformed Men at short notice. Telephone: Frobisher 1234. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired—James STREET TWEED Depor, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 








REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., 
Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. Turning 
Specialists since 1906. Write for descriptive price list or send garments for free 
estimate. We collect.—Tue Lonpon TurninG Co., Dept. E., 54 Rosslyn Hill, London, 
N.W.3. Telephone ; Hampstead 7445. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


AY ieee MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrews Park, Bristol. 


PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers. 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 

















A POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to THE NEW STATESMAN costs :— 
One Year post free ., 30s. od. 
Six Months i> 15s. od. 
Three Months ,,_,, - a os we oe * 7s. 6d. 

and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2: 
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Third large impression now Selling 


WHAT THE 


SIMON REPORT 
MEANS 


by S. K. RATCLIFFE 


(Formerly Editor of The Statesman, Calcutta) 





“ Mr. Ratcliffe is one of the first “In succinct form and_ simple 


authorities in this country upon language Mr. Ratcliffe’s pamphlet 
Indian problems. His explanation of states the problem and the proposed 
the Simon Report is clear, concise and solutions.” —Edinburgh Evening News. 
non-partisan.” —Christian World. 

“The author has enabled the reader 
“No better introduction to it (The to obtain, at the minimum cost of time 
Simon Report) could be wished for.” and trouble, a firm grasp of the 


—Everyman. situation.— Staffordshire Sentinel. 
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